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INTERESTING SCHOOL BOOKS 


| RIVERSIDE SGHOOL LIBRARY 
| 50 BOOKS FOR $26.18, NET 


A Series of Books of permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, Clearly Printed, and Durably 
Bound in Half Leather. Prepared with Special Regard for Amesican Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Illustrations. 
The volumes sepurately, at GO and 70 cents, net, postpaid. 





Descriptive Circulars, with table of contents of each volume, will be sent on application. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENCLAND’S STORY: 
A HISTORY FOR CRAMMAR AND HICH SCHOOLS 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D., lead of the English Department, English High School, Worcester, 
Mass. With Summaries and Genealogies, and with more than Ico I|lustrations and Maps. 


Crown S8vo., 85*cents, net, postpaid, 


A descriptive cireular will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York; 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





| HE quality of a pencil means much in the school- | G45. 

T room—easier work for the teacher AND Che Central 2 ¥: £ 
MORE RAPID PROGRESS FOR THE PU- C bh , Ruggery Building, 
PIL. The finest quality is found in eac ers COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Dixon’s Agency, egee 
School Pencils = (2:28 se) Sesr 


a better position, write us frankly concern- 
For information and samples, address 


ing your qualifications and we will as frankly 
tell you what we can do for you. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 

1020 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 2 


7-11-3 





School authorities supplied with first-class 
teachers on short notice. Reference Book 
free, J. M. ADAMS, Manager. 








SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 





NEW EDITION JUST FROM PRESS. 


Songs of Days 


For Institutes and Schools. 








94 COURSES IN 93 DEPARTMENTS 


National Songs, Decoration Day, Arbor Day and 
Christmas Songs. Two Hundred Songs 
and Hymns. Brief Elements of Music. 
Twelve Responsive Readings. 


Price, 30 cents ; Four Copies, $1.00; One Hundred Copies, $15.00. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 7-2 


Ample facilities for Library and Laboratory work 
University Credit. Comfortable Temperature. Gre | 
Variety of Recreations. Single Tuiticn Fee of $2 
Inexpensive Living 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
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OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 





SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





To the Members of the Senate and of the 
Flouse of Representatives : 


GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as there will 
be no legislative session during this win- 
ter, it is proper to omit recommendations 
for new legislation, and to confine the 
annual report to a statement of what has 
been done to carry into effect the enact- 
ments of the last session, and to a presen- 
tation of some of the difficulties which 
hinder the carrying out of the manifest 
intention of the last legislature. 

The money question is always of fun- 
damental importance in the administra- 
tion of a school system. Good things 
cost money, and good schools form no 
exception to the rule. The details of 
supervision and instruction belong to ex- 
perts and teachers. How to get enough 
money to run the schools is a question of 
direct and immediate interest to every 
legislator and every taxpayer. Hence 
the public mind is always greatly inter- 
ested in the prompt payment of the State 
appropriation. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF THE STATE 
APPROPRIATION. 


The friends of the public schools re- 
joice over the prompt payment of the 


several districts are entitled, cannot be 
paid before the end of the year for which 
it was made. A school district must 
maintain its schools during the annual 
term of at least seven months, and com- 
ply with other requirements of the School 
Law in order to get its share of the an- 
nual appropriation; hence the amounts. 
cannot be paid before the School Board 
has made its report and sent the affidavit 
of its officers at the close of the year. 
The last Legislature appropriated over 
twelve million dollars for educational 
purposes. The fourth part of the million 
dollars appropriated by the special act of 
July 18, 1901, was paid during July and 
August, and the regular appropriation of 
five millions before the end of the two 
succeeding months. To show the unique 
record made by State Treasurer Barnett, 
it is but necessary to give the dates of 
the completion of the payment of the 
appropriation during several previous 
years. The payment of the appropriation 
for the school year ending the first Mon- 
day of June, 1898, was completed March 
24, 1899; that of 1899, on February 14, 
1900; that of 1900, on February 15, 1901, 
whilst payment of the appropriation of 
1901 was completed on October 23, 1901. 





school appropriation for the year ending ; Although a few small districts were paid 
June, 1901. 
the school appropriation to which the 


In the nature of the case ; afterwards, yet the payment was practi- 


cally completed on those dates, as at that 
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time the State Treasurer authorized the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
draw on him for the balance of the ap- 
propriation still due. If any district re- 
mained unpaid after that time, it was on 
account of its own negligence in failing 
to file the proper papers in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. To the 
credit of several former State Treasurers, 
it is noted that although they adminis- 
tered the Treasury when the fnnds were 
low, yet they always showed a willing- 
ness, by prompt payments, to aid districts 
that were sorely in need of funds to pay 
the teachers and run the schools. 


THE APPROPRIATION IN AID OF TOWN- 
SHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The last legislature made an appropri- 
ation of $50,000 in aid of township high 
schools. This policy, if continued, will 
mark an epoch in the educational history 
of Pennsylvania. The increase of the 
school appropriation in recent years did 
not increase the efficiency of the public 
schools as much as the friends of the sys- 
tem had expected. In too many in- 
stances the additional sum received from 
the State was squandered in the purchase 
of high-priced relief maps, mathematical 
blocks and other appliances of doubtful 
value. Sometimes the increase in the 
appropriation was applied to decrease 
local taxation. In fewer instances the 
money was applied for the more laudable 
purpose of advancing the salaries of 
teachers and enhancing the educational 
advantages of the boys and girls in rural 
districts. The appropriation in aid of 
township high schools is a step in the 
direction of giving the pupils in country 
district schools advantages equal to those 
within reach of boys and girls in the 
cities and larger boroughs. Many things 
point unmistakably to the conclusion 
that the youth who gets no education 
beyond the ungraded schools in country 
districts is handicapped in the race for 
distinction, even in America, which, to 
the peasantry of Europe, is synonymous 
with opportunity. A volume entitled 
**Who’s Who in America,’’ which gives 
the names of the distinguished men in all 
vocations, including bankers, million- 
aires and business men, as well as men in 
professional and public life, contains 
Statistics whose significance can not be 
misunderstood. Of the eleven thousand 
five hundred and fifty-one people whose 
biographies appear in the last edition, 
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forty-five hundred and twenty-one are 
graduates of universities and colleges 
conferring bacclaureate degrees in letters, 
science or philosophy; nine hundred and 
sixty-five others attended like institu- 
tions, but were not graduated; seventeen 
hundred and ninety-one furnished no ed- 
ucational data. Only eight hundred and 
eight report that they had merely a com- 
mon school education. These figures are 
eloquent with meaning for parents and 
school directors. They speak louder 
than words. In terms which cannot be 
mistaken they serve notice upon the 
youth of the land that the boy who gets 
nothing mote than the advantages of the 
ordinary ungraded school, does not enter 
the race for distinction with chances 
equal to those of youth who enjoy the 
benefits of high school and college educa- 
tion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION. 


The last triennial assessment was made 
in 1900; hence a new list of resident tax- 
ables was certified to the Department of 
Public Instruction upon which to base 
the distribution of one-third of the State 
appropriation. This necessitated a new 
calculation, and, as a result, while the 
gross amount remained five millions, the 
same as last year, the amounts received 
by individual districts in some cases were 
less and in others more than that received 
last year. The reason of this is that the 
State is increasing in population, and at 
every succeeding triennial assessment the 
number of resident taxables in the State 
is largely in excess of the number at the 
previous one. Hence, the gross amount 
of the appropriation being the same, the 
rate per taxable must decrease. For in- 
stance, in 1900 the rate per taxable was 
$1.00; in 1901 the rate is $o.915. It is 
thus evident that unless the increase in a 
district keeps pace with the general in- 
crease throughout the State, the amount 
of its appropriation will be reduced. Un- 
fortunately for the rural districts, the 
cities and boroughs increase more rapidly 
than the farming communities, and the 
larger part of the increase in appropria- 
tion goes to districts in the more densely 
populated portions of the State, while 
the sparsely settled sections suffer a cor- 
responding loss. 

The appropriation in aid of township 
high schools may be regarded as a step 
towards removing the inequality in th: 
amounts which go from the State treas- 
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ury towards the maintenance of the 
schools in different districts. Two ele- 
ments or factors in the method of dis- 
tributing the school appropriation operate 
in favor of the cities and other districts 
with a rapidly growing population, viz., 
the distribution of one-third of the 
amount upon the basis of the number of 
taxables residing in the district, and the 
distribution of another third according to 
the number of pupils between six and 
sixteen years of age. On the other hand 
the distribution of one-third of the appro- 
priation upon the basis of the number of 
teachers employed, operates in favor of 
the sparsely settled districts. A town- 
ship establishing and maintaining a high 
school according to law gets fifty dollars 
for every teacher employed in said high 
school, and also its share of the special 
appropriation in aid of township high 
schools. No provision was made for 
high schools in independent districts, but 
since these were usually carved out to 
include the wealthiest portions of a town- 
ship, they are better able to support their 
school or schools than the remaining 
portions of the township, and complaint 
on the score of the high school appropria- 


tion is therefore not more justifiable in 
their case than it is in cities and bor- 


oughs. From the educational point of 
view, it would be wise to increase the 
high school appropriation so that it 
could be made applicable to all high 
schools regardless of location. 


FREE TUITION IN STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


By the General Appropriation Act a 
sum was set apart for the full payment of 
the tuition of students at the State Nor- 
mal Schools who are preparing to teach, 
and are over seventeen years of age. This 
is a new departure in the normal school 
policy of Pennsylvania. It forever abol- 
ishes the payment of fifty dollars as a fee 
on graduation, and removes the pressure 
on the State Board of Examiners to grad- 
uate students who spent the last cent in 
getting an education, and who were 
counting on the graduation fee for aid in 
payment of their tuition. 


RECIPROCITY IN TEACHERS’ LICENSES. 


The Act of May 11, 1901, provides a 
way for establishing between Pennsyl- 
vania and other States inter-state comity 
In permanent licenses to teach. The 
second section limits the provisions of 
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the Act to those States which by legisla- 
tive enactment grant the same privilege 
to teachers of this Commonwealth. The 
variation in the standards which the sev- 
eral States have adopted for the granting 
of life certificates has made it exceedingly 
dificult to carry this legislation into 
effect. Low standards are a necessary 
consequence of low salaries. High stand- 
ards of both scholarship and professional 
training are possible in States which pay 
the highest average salaries. Moreover, 
to prevent the influx of teachers from 
rural districts and to reserve lucrative 
positions for their own people, city author- 
ities are constantly tempted to build 
around themselves a Chinese wall in the 
form of local regulations which force the 
employment of home talent regardless 
of teaching ability, and lead to results 
similar to the deteriorating effects that 
follow from constant in-breeding on the 
farm. 

There was no difficulty in establishing 
reciprocity with Virginia. Thus far, 
however, only one teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania presented for endorsement a life 
certificate from Virginia. 

Negotiations with the school author- 
ities of New Jersey finally led to a con- 
ference in Philadelphia, at which New 
Jersey was represented by State Superin- 
tendent C. J. Baxter, Principal J. M. 
Green, of the State Normal School at 
Trenton, and Superintendent Haven, of 
Morrisville, New Jersey. Pennsylvania 
was represented by a committee including 
the State Superintendent, and consisting 
of Dr. Edward Brooks, City Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia, and five prin- 
cipals of State Normal Schools, namely, 
Dr. G. M. Philips, of West Chester, Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, of Millersville, Prof. A. C. 
Rothermel, of Kutztown, Prof. Geo. P. 
Bible, of East Stroudsburg, and Dr. G. 
M. D. Eckels, of Shippensburg. After 
long, careful and earnest discussion of 
the standards of scholarship and profes- 
sional training maintained in the two 
States, the following terms of reciprocity 
were agreed upon: 

1. That life certificates of the New 
Jersey State Normal School be endorsed 
in Pennsylvania and the diplomas (or life 
certificates) in the regular course of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools be 
endorsed in New Jersey. 

2. That the first grade life certificates 
of New Jersey shall be endorsed in Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pennsylvania practical 
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teachers’ life certificates (in the new three 
years’ regular course), and any other 
Pennsylvania Normal School diplomas 
(or life certificates) covering more ex- 
tended courses than the regular normal 
school course, shall be endorsed in New 
Jersey. 

No terms could be made to cover the 
county permanent certificate, the normal 
schcol diploma heretofore issued at the 
close of the two years’ elementary course 
and the practical teachers’ certificates 
issued upon the same basis of scholar- 
ship, because the New Jersey school 
authorities do not issue corresponding life 
certificates. Nor does it cover the nor- 
mal school certificate issued to teachers 
on graduation from our State Normal 
Schools, because these are only good for 
two years’ teaching, and do not rank as 
life certificates. 

Negotiations are still pending with 
California, New York, and several other 
States. It is, of course, useless to nego- 
tiate with States which do not provide for 
reciprocity by legislative enactment. 


ALGEBRA AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Far-reaching and helpful is the act 
which requires an examination in ele- 


mentary algebra and civil government 
after June, 1902, as a condition of grant- 
ing provisional and professional certifi- 
cates. It follows as a matter of course 
that permanent certificates cannot be 
granted on a lower basis of scholarship 
than that required for the certificates of 
lower grade. Thus Pennsylvania has at 
last planted her school system upon the 
doctrine that teachers must know more 
than they are required to teach. For 
whilst it is not to be inferred that ele- 
mentary algebra and civil government 
are to be taught as regular branches in 
every school, it is valid to infer that all 
teachers shall hereafter know how to 
employ the beautiful symbolism of the 
algebraic equation in order to save the 
time of their pupils in the solution of 
difficult questions in arithmetic, and that 
oral lessons in civil government shall 
accompany the regular instruction in the 
history of the United States. The growth 
of anarchy and the assassination of a 
President beloved and esteemed by all 
good cilizens, have emphasized, as never 
before, the importance of showing the 
benefits of good government, and ac- 
quainting the pupils with the returns 
which «very person gets from taxes levied 
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for legitimate governmental purposes. 
There is no higher mark of patriotism 
than a willingness to pay a just share of 
tax for the support of the government and 
the education of the people. Than this 
there is no more important truth to be 
taught in connection with the lessons in 
civil government. 
CENTRALIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 


In some of the Western States the con- 
struction of good roads and the location 
of the dwelling houses along highways, 
which run at right angles through town- 
ships five or six miles square, have made 
it possible to centralize the schools, to 
establish grades, to furnish free transpor- 
tation, and yet to diminish the expense 
by reason of the smaller number of teach- 
ers that must be employed. Although 
the Act of June 22, 1897, provides for the 
transportation, at public expense, of 
on any belonging to schools which have 

en closed by reason of small attend- 
ance; and although the Act of April 25, 
1901, still more eaplicity specifies a way 
by which schools may be centralized in 
the rural districts of Pennsylvania, yet 
the movement has not been growing 
much in strength and favor. In additicn 
to the fact that there is a loss of upwards 
of fifty dollars in the State appropriation 
for every school which is closed, there 
are other factors which work against the 
centralization of schools in our country 
districts. The township lines are often 
very irregular; many dwelling houses are 
located at springs or near streams away 
from the public highways; the roads are 
often impassable during the winter season; 
transportation is beset with formidable 
difficulties, and people are naturally slow 
to abandon a school house near their 
home for one that is far distant or hard 
to reach. So far as one can see from the 
reports which have reached the depart- 
ment, the Act of April 25, 1901, has not 
borne much fruit in the centralization of 
schools in country districts; and further 
legislation will be necessary if this idea 
is ever to be generally realized in the 
sparsely settled sections of our State. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The revised compulsory attendance law 
which was approved by the Governor, 
July 11, 1901, is the most important act 
relating to education passed by the Leg- 
islature at the recent session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Inasmuch as the act was 
not approved until after the beginning of 
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the current school year, questions arose | 


at once as to the time when the law went 
into operation. An official opinion was 
given by the Attorney General on the 
subject in reply to an inquiry from the 
Department of Public Instruction, to the 
effect that the law went into operation on 
the date of its approval. The Attorney 
General says that ‘‘ the Acts of May 16th, 
A. D. 1895, and of July rath, A. D. 1897, 
in reference to the same subject matter 
were repealed in express terms by this 
act. It necessarily follows that the only 
law on the question of compulsory attend- 
ance of children in the common schools 
of our State is contained in the Act of 
July 11, 1gor.’’ 

The Attorney General further says that 
“‘in the enforcement of a law where the 
individual rights of citizens are involved, 
it is proper for those in authority to make 
allowance for delinquencies that may 
happen by reason of a lack of knowledge 
on the part of those affected by its provi- 
sions. The new law has been in force 


since the date of its approval, but most 
of our people are not yet familiar with its 
provisions, and I deem it the part of 
wisdom that you should take cognizance 


of this fact in the enforcement of the law 
during the first school year. Some 
months will elapse before the boards of 
school directors, and the people gener- 
ally, become acquainted with all the re- 
quirements of the new law. It is my 
opinion that this law is in full force and 
effect, but I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that, in its practical enforcement dur- 
ing the ensuing school year, due allow- 
ance should be made for any derelictions 
on the part of school boards or the people 
in the observance of its provisions by 
reason of unfamiliarity with its require- 
ments.’’ 

Many copies of the revised law of 1901 
were printed for distribution among 
school officers and others in order that the 
directors and patrons of the schools might 
be fully informed as to its provisions. 

The Act of 1895 fixed the ages of com- 
pulsory attendance from eight to thirteen 
years. The amended Act of 1897 in- 
creased the age of compulsory attendance 
to sixteen years. The revised Act of 
1901 made no change in the age of com- 
pulsory attendance. Children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years are, 
therefore, required to attend school in 
their respective districts unless excused 
for valid reasons. 
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The directors have full authority to 
determine, in accordance with the law 
and the facts bearing on individual cases, 
all questions which may arise in reference 
to the validity of excuses offered for non- 
attendance. 

The Act gives to school directors the 
power to employ attendance officers, with 
full police power to arrest truants who 
fail to attend school as the law directs. 
The appointment of truant officers is 
mandatory upon school directors or con- 
trollers in cities, but it is left to the 
voluntary action of school directors in 
other districts. 

‘* This Act shall not apply to any child 
between the ages of thirteen and sixteen 
years who can read and write the English 
language intelligently, and is regularly 
engaged in any useful employment or 
service: Provided, that in case there be 
no public school in session within two 
miles, by the nearest traveled road, of 
any person within the school district, he 
or she shall not be liable to the provisions 
of this Act.’’ 

School boards ought to make proper 
provision for the admission and the in- 
struction of children within a reasonable 
distance of their homes; otherwise this 
law cannot be strictly enforced. 

It will require skill, tact and good 
judgment on the part of school officers to 
secure the best results from the law. 
Many difficulties will arise which will be 
hard to overcome in any case; but unless 
the directors themselves will endeavor to 
enforce the law in the proper spirit, it will 
be hard to command the willing codpera- 
tion of the patrons, which is so essential 
in order to produce the best results. 
Many trivial excuses will be offered for 
the non-attendance of children, but the 
board has full power to decide all such 
questions. If the right spirit prevails in 
acommunity among all parties concerned, 
there ought to be no difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the reasonable expectations of the 
friends of the public schools; but, on the 
other hand, if a studied effort be made to 
devise excuses for the non-enforcement 
of the law, no power in the Common- 
wealth can change conditions so as to 
bring about the best results obtainable. 
The co-operation of the people themselves 
is an indispensable factor in promoting 
the wisest educational efforts of school 
officers. The moral effect of the compul- 
sory attendance law has probably done 
more to bring the children into the school 
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than the law itself; but under the revised 
act the compulsory provisions are much 
more rigid, and will, therefore, require 
concerted action on the part of patrons, 
superintendents and directors. 

The conditions are now most favorable 
for bringing into the public schools all 
children who are entitled to school privi- 
leges in their respective districts. Gen- 
erous provision has been made by the 
State with this end in view. Helpful 
laws have been enacted, which only re- 
quire an intelligent understanding of 
their provisions and a faithful observance 
of the same in order to achieve great ed- 
ucational results in the Commonwealth. 


QUALITY OF THE TEACHING. 


To bring all the children to school is 
one thing, to give them the right educa- 
tion is quite another matter. The en- 
forcement of the compulsory law is but 
the first step in the solution of the prob- 
lem of popular education. To furnish 
the proper kind of instruction and train- 
ing is the most difficult part of the prob- 
lem. This depends upon the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers who are employed. 
One can not help admiring the courage 
and wisdom which many school boards 
display in resisting political influences 
when they select their teachers. The 
kinds of politics which do most harm to 
the schools are not Democratic and Re- 
publican politics, but ward politics, lodge 
politics, church politics, family politics 
and sympathy politics. When a director 
refuses to vote for an applicant for whom 
it is alleged that her fatber is a taxpayer, 
or that she needs the place in order to 
keep the wolf of hunger from the door; 
in other words, when a director insists 
that he will vote for applicants solely on 
the score of ability to teach, his patriotic 
courage deserves as much praise as that 
of the soldier who faces an enemy upon 
the field of battle. 

How can the quality of the teaching be 
improved? By raising the standard of 
scholarship? By promoting professional 
reading? 
schools and study of the methods of noted 
teachers? These and other helps for im- 
proving the quality of the teaching are 
feasible only as teachers’ salaries are 
raised. Several States have attempted 
the solution of the problem by specifying 
the minimum salary at which any person 
can be employed to teach, and by fixing 
a salary scale sliding upwards as a 
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teacher’s scholarship and efficiency ad- 

vance. Will such legislation ever be 

possible or advisable in Pennsylvania ? 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 
STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 

Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 

Sor the school year ending June 3, 1901, 
including Philadelphia. 

Number school districts in State . 

Number of schools . , 

Number of graded schools 

Number of superintendents . 

Number of male teachers . 

Number of female teachers . 

Whole number of teachers 

Average salaries of male teachers 
per month . 

Average salary female te achers 

Average length of school term in 
months pis F 8.28 

Whole number of pupils ; 1,161,524 

Average number of aia in daily 
attendance. 

Cost of school houses, pure ers 
building, renting, ete. 

Teachers’ wages . . ; 

Cost of school text- books . 

*Cost of school snpplies other 
than text-books, we 
maps, globes, etc. ’ 

Fuel, contingencies, fees. of col- 
lectors and other expenses 

Total expenditures . : 

State appropriation for the school 
year ending June 4, 1900 

Estimated value school property. 


2,516 
29 ( 140 
16,625 

14! 

9,194 
20,850 
39,044 


$4 
32 


847,445 
49 
47 


IO 


$4,982,093 
11,355,334 
762,987 


433,597 76 


32 
14 


OO 


88 


5,000,000 
54,122,398 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, ending June 4, 1900, including 
Philadelphia. 

Net increase number of districts. 
Increase in number of schools 
Increase in number of graded 
schools : 
Decrease in number of male teach- 
ers. nears ove 
Increase in number of female 
teachers . 
Decrease in salary of male teach- 
ers per month 
Decrease in salary 
teachers per month. 
Decrease in length of school term 
in months . i ° 
Increase in number of pupils ‘ 
Increase in teachers’ wages 
Increase in cost of buildings, pur- 
clasing and renting 7 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 
gencies, debts and interest paid 


Condition of System, not including 
phia, with Comparisons. 


of " female 


O05 

9,644 
$149,851 86 
537 


7,966 73 


396,841 92 
Phil 1del- 


Increase 
6 


Number of districts. 515 
45: 637 


Number of schools. 


* Philadelphia not included in this item relating to 


school supplies 
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Number of pupils ‘ 1,010,069 5,584 LET THERE LIGHT. 
Average daily at- 
tendance . , 720,116 de. 8,377 sit 
Per cent. of attend- HORACE MANN. 
ance. . 84 de. .o1 —_—— 
Average length of HE Greek rhetorician, Longinus, 
po term in = P quotes from the Mosaic account of 
gg i gx ds -_ “ -°3 | the Creation what he calls the sublimest 
teachers. . 8,978 de. 216 | passage ever uttered: ‘‘God said, ‘Let 
Number of female there be light,’ and there was light.’ 
teachers . . 17,475 791 | From the centre of black immensity 
Ww a number of 6 _ effulgence burst forth. Above, beneath, 
igus os of 20,453 575 on every side, its radiance streamed out, 
male teachers per silent, yet making each spot in the vast 
month $42 14 fo 52 | concave brighter than the line which the 
Average salary of fe- lightning pencils upon the midnight 
male teachers med 08 , | Cloud. Darkness fled as the swift beams 
Ons of faaos sup- 33 aah spread onward and outward, in an un- 
plies other than ending circumfusion of splendor. On- 
text-books 433,597 76 10,900 89 | ward and outward still they move to this 
Teachers’ wages .. 8,874,285 97 101,719 32 | day, glorifying, through wider and wider 
—" are 4.819,126 03 344,933 21 regions of space, the infinite Author from 
Cost of text-books. 613,993 68 de. pgs os 41 | Whose power and beneficence they sprang. 
Purchasing, build- But not only in the beginning, when 
ing and repairing God created the heavens and the earth, 
houses 3,394,531 34 333,007 44 | did He say, ‘‘Let there be light.”’ 
Total expenditures. 18,135,534 78 751,395 45 | Whenever a human soul is born into the 
weit on duller tor world, its Creator stands over it, and 
school purposes . 5.18 .o6 | again pronounces the same sublime 
Average number of words, ‘‘ Let there be light.’’ 
mills on dollar for Magnificent, indeed, was the material 
PRs marge 2 rot gram id 13) creation, when, suddenly blazing forth 
—— 10,887,613 25 386,650 58 | 11 mid-space, the new-born sun dispelled 
Philadelphia the darkness of the ancient night. But 
; — infinitely more magnificent is it when 
ee po ear pear 3398 | the human soul rays forth its subtler and 
I ; ' - ifter beams; when the light of the 
Number of female teachers 3.375 | 9! ‘ aah sit 
Average salary of male teachers senses irradiates all outward things, re- 
per month . $176 28 | vealing the beauty of their colors, and 
Average salary of female teachers the exquisite symmetry of their propor- 
noon sony 7a ‘oils ale Pee 64 87 | tions and forms; when the light of reason 
ped denise sc 100 iene 151,455 | penetrates to their invisible properties 
Average attendance . 127.329 | and laws, and displays all those hidden 
Teachers’ wages . . . . $2,481,048 50 | relations that make up all the sciences; 
Cost of school houses and repairs. 1,587,562 15 | when the light of conscience illuminates 
“—aea eae ee 456,256 29 | the moral world, separating truth from 
el iti The light of 
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THE experiment of a Summer Session 
under the direct management of the 
University authorities has proved a de- 
cided success at Cornell. In the first 
place, the growing attendance for three 
years has shown that there is a real de- 
mand among teachers for genuine sum- 
mer work of university grade. In the 





second place, the ablest professors have 
shown an increasing willingness to forego 
a part of their vacation to do this work. 
Some fifty instructors offer ninety courses, 
which cover a wide range of subjects. 





error, and virtue from vice. 
the newly-kindled sun, indeed, was glori- 
ous. It struck upon all the planets, and 
waked into existence their myriad capac- 
ities of life and joy. As it rebounded 
from them, and showed their vast orbs 
all wheeling, circle beyond circle, in their 
stupendous courses, the sons of God 
shouted for joy. That light sped onward 
beyond Sirius, beyond the pole star, be- 
yond Orion and the Pleiades, and is still 
spreading onward into the abysses of 
space. But the light of the human soul 
flies swifter than the light of the sun, and 
outshines its meridian blaze. It can em- 
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brace not only the sun of our system, but 
all suns and galaxies of suns: aye! the 
soul is capable of knowing and of enjoy- 
ing Him who created the suns them- 
selves; and when these starry lustres that 
now glorify the firmament shall wax dim 
and fade away like a wasted taper, the 
light of the soul shall still remain; nor 
time, nor cloud, nor any power but its 
own perversity, shall ever quench its 
brightness. Again I would say, that 
whenever a human soul is born into the 
world, God stands over it, and pronounces 
the same sublime fiat, ‘‘ Let there be 
light!’’ And may the time soon come, 
when all human governments shall co- 
operate with the Divine government in 
carrying this benediction and baptism 
into fulfillment! 


oe? 


A GOOD STRONG HEART. 


E. H. CHAPIN. 


HERE is one respect ‘in which men 
differ, and that is in strength and 
capacity of heart; so that some men are 
distinguished by the fact that, in all 


calamities, in all trials, they gather out 
of their hearts the resources of a new 
and better life. It is just like a perpetual 
spring within them. If one form of con- 
templated good perishes, if one hope 
drops away, if one resource fails, down 
they go, down into their hearts again, 
and call up something else. A great, 
strong heart is never overcome. It finds 
its own resources, and falls back into its 
own possibilities. It is sad to find a man 
who says, ‘‘I have no heart;’’ to seea 
forlorn creature who says, ‘‘I have no 

wer to struggle any more;’’ but as 
ong as there is no blight or taint, the 
=. the possibility of the man is left. 

here was our gifted Prescott, who died 
so suddenly the other day. See how that 
physical calamity which occurred to him 
in his early years would have affected 
some men. They would have crouched 
literally by the wayside of life; and if they 
had had that man’s powers, they would 
have made their calamity an excuse for a 
life of idleness and waste. How was it 
with him? He fell back into his own 
great and noble heart, and out of it 
he brought up new life, which became to 
him a strength and power, that perhaps 
he never would have exhibited, had not 
that misfortune happened to him. But 





for that, he might have been a scholar, 
or, much worse, a politician; but the 
twilight of almost total blindness having 
fallen on him, he called up those powers, 
and concentrated them upon the great 
and noble work of history; and, when 
building up this historical structure, just 
as an architect builds up a great cathe- 
dral like that of Cologne, standing forth 
majestic and glorious, he profited by the 
very calamity that excluded him from 
other pursuits and aims. Yea, and with 
a still nobler spirit, when others lamented 
his calamity and sought to condole with 
him in his misfortune, he sang songs in 
the night, and spoke noble words of cheer 
and encouragement. No, it was rot out 
of the intellect, but out of a noble and 
faithful heart, that streamed forth that 
beautiful life, which made this man one 
of the glorious stars in the constellation 
of our literature. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


HE topography of Nicaragua is re- 

markable. A steamship of 600 tons, 
drawing ten feet of water, can go from 
New York toa point twelve miles from 
the Pacific ocean, which one can see from 
her masthead. In a distance of 155 miles 
from the coast is an elevation of 110 feet. 
Yet a navigable waterway exists the en- 
tire distance through the San Juan river, 
entering the Caribbean sea at Greytown 
or San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, of 
which it is the outlet. The isthmus is 
nearly cut in two by this feature of the 
country. But a great barrier exists on 
the Pacific side in the foothills of the 
mountains. Here the waters encounter 
a rocky formation three miles in thick- 
ness and nearly 150 feet in height. The 
work of cutting through this barrier con- 
stitutes the main portion of the under- 
taking, compared with which the rest of 
it is child’s play. 

The channel, artificial and natural, 
according to the latest and revised esti- 
mates of engineers, will be 169.4 miles 
long, of which 26.8 miles will be excava- 
tion; 64.5 miles will be through the San 
Juan, and 56.5 through Lake Nicaragua, 
which by constructing dams, navigable 
basins 21.6 miles long will be created. 
The channel will be 110 feet above tide- 
water at its highest or summit level, 
which wiil be maintained for a distance 
of 153.2 miles by a series of six locks 650 
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feet long and fifty feet wide. The great- 
est height or lift of these locks will be 
forty-five feet, and their construction will 
be one of the, most notable engineering 
feats in history. They will elevate a wall 
of water 650 feet long, eighty feet wide, 
and thirty feet deep to the altitude speci- 
fied so quickly that a steamship can pass 
through one of them in forty-eight min- 
utes. The famous Canadian canal sys- 
tem by which the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence river are avoided, includes locks from 
nine to thirteen feet, but the highest of 
these is less than a third of the largest 
Nicaragua locks. Inside, as well as out- 
side of the locks, the minimum depth of 
water is to be thirty feet. The bottom 
width ouiside of the locks is to be 100 
feet.— The Chautauquan. 


—_—_-§ >__—- 


THE EFFECT OF BOOKS UPON 
CHARACTER. 


ERHAPS there is no one thing which 

enters more deeply into the very warp 
and woof of one’s character, than the 
books one reads. One of the greatest 
blessings that can come toa young life is 
the love of good books. The practice of 
keeping before the young, growing mind, 
beautiful, and uplifting images, bright, 
cheerful healthy thoughts from good 
books, is of inestimable value. 

The difference between the future of 
the boy who has formed the habit of good 
reading, and the one who has not, is as 
great as that between the educated and 
the uneducated youth, between the boy 
who is reared in a poverty-stricken dis- 
trict, and the one that is brought up in a 
comfortable home amid pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Next to the society of a noble, high- 
minded author, is the benefit to be gained 
by reading his books. The mind is 
brought into harmony with the hopes, 


the aspirations, the ideals of the writer, . 


so that it is impossible, afterwards, to be 
satisied with low or ignoble things. The 
horizon of the reader broadens, bis point 
of view changes, his ideals are higher and 
nobler, his whole outlook on life is more 
elevated. 

The importance of having great mod- 
els, high ideals held constantly before the 
mind when it is in a plastic condition 
Cannot be over-estimated. The books we 
read in youth may make or mar our lives. 
Many a man has attributed his first start 
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and all his after success to the books read 
in his boyhood. They opened to him his 
possibilities, indicated his tastes, his ten- 
dencies, and helped him to find his place 
in life. They permit men and women to 
form examples that are useful in carrying 
out high ideals, and they bring pleasure 
and contentment to all.— Success. 


~~ 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
| prey the people who for two hun- 
dred and fifty years have been mi- 
grating to America have continued to 
furnish large numbers of immigrants to 
the United States, other races of totally 
different race origin, with whom the 
English-speaking people have never hith- 
erto been assimilated or brought in con- 
tact, have suddenly begun to immigrate 
to the United States in large numbers. 
Russians, Hungarians, Poles, Bohemi- 
ans, Italians, Greeks, and even Asiatics 
have during the last twenty years poured 
in in steadily increasing numbers, until 
now they nearly equal the immigration 
of those races kindred in blood or speech, 
or both, by whom the United States has 
hitherto been built up and the American 
people formed. 

This momentous fact is the one which 
confronts us to-day, and if continued, it 
carries with it future consequences far 
deeper than any other event of our times. 
It involves nothing less than the possi- 
bility of a great and perilous change in 
the very fabric of our race. The English- 
speaking race has been made slowly dur- 
ing the centuries. Nothing has happened 
thus far to radically change it here. In 
the United States it is still in the great 
essentials fundamentally the same race. 
The additions in this country until the 
present time have been from kindred 
people or from those with whom we have 
been long allied and who speak the same 
language. 

More precious even than forms of gov- 
ernment are the mental and moral quali- 
ties which make what we call our race. 
While those stand unimpaired all is safe. 
When those decline allisimperiled. They 
are exposed to but a single danger, and 
that is by changing the quality of our 
race and citizenship through the whole- 
sale infusion of races whose traditions 
and inheritances, whose thoughts and 
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whose beliefs are wholly alien to ours, 
and with whom we have never assimi- 
lated or even been associated in the past. 
The danger has begun. It is small as 
yet, comparatively speaking, but it is 
large enough to warn us to act while 
there is yet time and while it can be done 
easily and efficiently. There lies the 
peril at the portals of our land; there is 
pressing the tide of unrestricted immi- 
gration. The time has certainly come, 
if not to stop, at least to check, to sift, 
and to restrict those immigrants. In 
careless strength, with generous hand, 
we have kept our gates wide open to all 
the world. If we do not close them, we 
should at least place sentinels beside 
them to challenge those who would pass 
through. The gates which admit men 
to the United States and to citizenship in 
the great Republic should no longer be 
left unguarded.— Forensic Declamations. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY HOMER E. PERRIN. 


FREE press, free religion and a 


splendid system of free public schools 
—these are the glory and the pride, the 
hope and the security of the American 


Republic. The school system of this 
country is far from perfect. Educational 
conditions are not yet ideai, but in the 
last half of the nineteenth century won- 
derful advances have been made, both in 
the system and in the methods of public 
instruction. Much more is demanded of 
the teacher than in former times. Now 
he is expected to know a good deal of 
something and a little of everything. He 
must not only know his subjects, but 
must breathe into them the breath of 
life, and cause them to glow with 
interest. 

In addition to the regular subjects of 
reading, language, writing, spelling, ge- 
ography, etc., pupils of the elementary 
schools must have instruction in music, 
drawing, botany, temperance, hygiene, 
morals and manners, physics, chemistry, 
biology, zoology and geology, and last, 
but not least, in patriotism. After nine 
months’ diet on such menu is it any won- 
der that the teacher gets pale and the 
pupil gets peaked ? 

Along with the enlargement of human 
knowledge and the development of new 
sciences has come the tendency to crowd 
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the curriculum so that both pupils and 
teachers are hurried and worried and con- 
fused; and not unfrequently the result is 
that the former leave school, or enter the 
high school with a comparatively feeble 
grip upou any of the subjects studied. It 
is to be hoped that we have reached the 
extreme of this demand for a multiplica- 
tion of studies, and that educators are 
coming to see that the best results do not 
come from intellectual gorging. 

There are some things, however, that 
need not be treated as separate subjects; 
indeed, they usually should not be; and 
yet they are subjects that no faithful 
teacher has the right toignore. Among 
such may be classed lessons on morals 
and manners and on patriotism. Formal 
lessons on these subjects are sometimes 
worse than nothig, and they are gener- 
ally out of place. On the other hand, a 
brief, informal talk by the teacher upon 
some schoolroom incident will often en- 
force a valuable and lasting lesson. Just 
so, patriotism is most effectively taught 
incidentally, and not by direct methods 
or rule of thumb. 

With children patriotism is chiefly a 
sentiment, and the spirit of the school- 
room should be such as to foster and 
strengthen it. This may be done by wav- 
ing, saluting or hoisting the flag; by the 
singing of patriotic songs; by reading, 
committing and declaiming patriotic se- 
lections; by listening to the recital of 
heroic deeds, and by becoming familiar 
with the names, faces and achievements 
of our greatest men. 

Some teachers make it a point to have 
their pupils study some great character 
each month. Toward the latter part of 
the year an attractive review programme 
may be arranged, supplemented by deco- 
orations of flowers and flags, and a por- 
trait gallery composed of pictures of the 
heroes studied, together with the scenes 
of their exploits, their homes, their fav- 
orite resorts, relics, burial places, etc. 
Some of their sayings might be arranged 
as mottoes for the occasion. The day o! 
the final programme might be known as 
Hero Day, and the patrons of the school 
should receive special invitations to at 
tend. 

In the higher grades of the grammar 
school the teaching should develop patr: 
otic sentiment into patrlotic principle. 
Love of country is the result of apprecia- 
tion, and appreciation is the result of 11- 
formation. Much will depend on the 
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judgment and spirit of the teacher, but 
the subjects studied also have a very im- 
portant bearing. The Republic educates 
primarily for self-preservation. The busi- 
ness of the public schools first of all is to 
make good citizens. Whether they make 
great scientists, or profound mathemati- 
cians, or expert linguists is a secondary 
consideration. “According to the latest 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
only three and six-tenths per cent. of our 
pupils ever go to the high school. But 
the boy who goes out thus from the gram- 
mar school with meager equipments soon 
comes to wield the ballot, and to use his 
intellect, his inherent genius or his mus- 
cle, as the case may be, in shaping the 
policy or aiding in the defense of the Re- 
public; and this is an unanswerable argu- 
ment why the grammar school course 
should be shaped to give the best possible 
furnishing for life and for good citizenship. 

Make a boy a good reader, create in 
him a love for and appreciation of good 
literature, and give him a well-rounded 
view of United States history and govern- 
ment, and I will vouch for his patriotism. 
Without these things he may in some 
measure apprehend the true dignity and 


glory of this great Republic, but he can 
never fully comprehend them. 
During the last two decades invention, 


competition and improved machinery 
have given to the masses many of the 
former luxuries of life, and the spirit of 
the times has been such as to stifle rather 
than foster the sentiment of patriotism in 
the young. By the year 1880 the spirit 
of loyalty and devotion begotten by the 
Civil War was giving way to that of po- 
litical corruption and self-seeking. A 
new generation was coming upon the 
scene of action. The American boy was 
beginning to look with indifference and 
even with contempt upon the marvelous 
achievements, the splendid opportunities, 
and the unexampled blessings of these 
latter days. Money-getting rather than 
the public weal was becoming the ulti- 
matum; and so, Young America, adjust- 
ing himself to the atmosphere of his en- 
vironment, seemed to be drifting into the 
channels of selfish and sordid greed, 
oblivious to the vital interests of his 
country, and strikingly deficient in those 
high ideals and lofty conceptions of civic 
cuty and patriotic devotion that have im- 
mortalized and rendered fragrant forever 
the memory of the early fathers of the 
Republic. His patriotism was degener- 
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ating either into a state of indifference, 
in which he looked with languid favor 
upon the blood-bought monuments of the 
nation’s glory, or into a condition of 
hopeless egotism, in which he vainly 
boasted of the power and prestige and 
domlnion of his native land. 

This tendency of American youth was 
noticeable. Educators began to realize 
their responsibility in the matter. The 
Grand Army of the Republic urged the 
flying of the Stars and Stripes from every 
schoolhouse. Through the columns of 
educational journals the attention of 
teachers was called to the importance of 
teaching patriotism, and a movement de- 
signed to stir the American youth toa 
juster and more lively appreciation of his 
national heritage and of his duties to the 
state became general throughout the 
schools. 

The high school student of history ere 
long discovers that this great Republic is 
the product of all the ages—the very 
acme of human ambition and the highest 
expression of human effort. When he 
entered the high school he doubtless 
brought with him the sweet delusion that 
no other government on this green earth 
Was ever quite so perfect or quite so 
strong as that of his own dearly beloved 
and proudly boasted Columbia. Hitherto 
he had counted the six-score years of our 
national history as ample evidence of the 
stability and perpetuity of the Republic; 
but in his historical studies he finds many 
illustrations that serve to show the possi- 
ble fallacy of his reasoning. For exam- 
ple, he learns that imperial Rome stood 
for twelve centuries the type of ancient 
civilization and the mistress of the an- 
cient world, and yet Rome fell. Wealth 
she had and power she had and dominion 
she had; but when patriotism declined, 
when public and private virtue decayed, 
the proud monuments of her former glory 
and the degenerate sons of her once virile 
race became the easy prey of her despised 
but stalwart barbarian foes. When he 
considers the history of England stretch- 
ing back for a thousand years, and like- 
wise that of Russia, which extends from 
the early Middle Ages down through the 
centuries to the present time, the student 
feels the force of the reminder that the 
United States of America, strong though 
she may be, has scarcely reached the age 
of her majority, and that the supreme 
test of her final endurance may yet lie in 
the far-distant future. 
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Pride in the national glory and blind- 
ness to national defects is egotism and 
not patriotism, and is due to lack of in- 
formation and misconception of the real 
workings of our governmental machinery. 
The study of civics in connection with 
our own history will correct such a ten- 
dency, and give the student a just view 
of the weak as well as the strong features 
of our complex political system. 

It is quite generally believed in this 
country that the Government of the 
United States, in all essential particulars, 
far surpasses that of the English nation; 
but this is a great mistake. For many 
American scholars and well-read students 
of politics hold the opinion that in the 
fixing of executive and legislative re- 
sponsibility, in the management of for- 
eign affairs and in the non-partisan char- 
acter of the great body of administrative 
offices, the workings of the English Con- 
stitution are vastly superior to those of 
our own. 

These are not the only, nor perhaps the 
most serious, of our national defects. We 
are menaced by the power of rings and 
bosses in politics; by the corruptions of 
the lobby; by the domination of corpora- 
tions; by the blighting effects of the 
trusts; by the vast accumulations of too 
often ill-gotten wealth; by the decreasing 
profits and the increasing unrest of the 
agricultural classes; by the unhallowed 
influence of the traffic in strong drink, 
and by our disgraceful exhibitions of 
municipal misrule. 

It is the forces of evil that he must 
grapple with, and the insidious skill with 
which they insinuate themselves into the 
very vitals of the body politic renders it 
highly important not only that he shall 
be forearmed, but that he shall be thor- 
oughly alive to the importance of the 
duties that await him as a worthy and 
reponsible citizen of the Republic. 

But it is chiefly at the altars of Amer- 
ican and English history and literature 
that patriotism feeds her fires. Where is 
the record in all the history of the human 
race more inspiring than the recital of the 
early struggles of this nation? It reads 
like a romance from the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox—the struggle of the early set- 
tlers with poverty and the savage; the 
mighty contest between France and Eng- 
land for territory in America; the marvel- 
lous successes of the Revolutionary 
Fathers; the disastrous failure of the 
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Articles of Confederation; the unexam- 
pled constructive statesmsnship of the 
Constitutional Convention; the westward 
march of civilization and settlement; the 
phenomenal growth by territorial expan- 
sion; the irresistible conflict over African 
slavery; the terrible drama of the Civil 
War, and the surprising transformations 
wrought by American inventive genius— 
these, and numerous other features of our 
national development, arouse the interest 
and challenge the admiration not only ot 
Americans, but of the world. 

Carlyle says that biography is the only 
true history. Where then was the nation 
whose initial century has given to hu- 
manity the equal of such names as 
Franklin, Hamilton, Marshall, Madison, 
Morris, Henry, Beecher, Mark Hopkins, 
Louis Agassiz, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Richard M. Hoe, Wendell Phillips, Gar- 
field, Sumner, Lee and Farragut? 

Where are the people who have hon- 
ored their heroes with such familiar 
terms of esteem and affection as those of 
‘The Father of His Country,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sage of Monticello,’’ ‘‘The Old Man 
Eloquent,’’ ‘‘The Mill Boy of the 
Slashes,’’ ‘‘ The Giant Intellect of New 
England,’’ ‘‘ Old Hickory,’’ ‘‘ Honest 
Abe,’’ ‘‘ The Silent Man,’’ ‘‘ Stonewall 
Jackson,’’ ‘‘Old Tecumseh,’’ ‘‘ The 
Plumed Knight,’’ and ‘‘ The Wizard of 
Menlo Park ?”’ 

If history indeed be but biography, or 
the sum total of character and its expres- 
sion, where in the wide horizon of human 
activity have there arisen brighter con- 
stellations than those to which I have 
already referred? The pages of Ameri- 
can history fairly glow with brilliant ex- 
amples of virtue, heroism, magnanimity, 
and patriotic devotion, the influence of 
which and the results of which have 
transformed this nation from a mere hand- 
ful of despised and segregated colonies 
into one of the strongest, most populous, 
most compact and influential of modern 
states. 

The American student sits at the feet 
of these sages and heroes of the past. 
Through them he comes to realize some 
thing of the vast expenditure of brain, 
brawn, blood and treasure that have 
made possible his birth and education and 
citizenship in this ‘‘ land of the free and 
home of the brave.’’ It is the outcome 
of such training and the influence of such 
ideals that have repeatedly struck the 
world with amazement at the fearless 10° 
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trepidity, the reckless daring and the un- 
conquerable resolution of the American 
soldier. 

The saying has almost become pro- 
verbial, and is as true as it is trite, that 
our schools are better safeguards of the 
Republic than forts or standing armies. 
It is the product of these schools and the 
ripe fruitage of the American college that 
lately garrisoned our forts, led our armies 
and made possible the cyclone of Manila 
and the disastrous subsidence at Santiago 
Bay. It is the American school that has 
given us such men as Dewey, Sampson, 
Schley, Hobson, Evans, Clark, Fitzhugh 
Lee, ‘‘ Teddy’’ Roosevelt, Wm. McKin- 
ley and thousands of others whose work, 
in its degree, has been equally well and 
patriotically done. 

But finally and briefly, the spirit of 
patriotism pervades the whole range of 
English and American literature, and it 
is this literature that furnishes a large 
proportion of the intellectual nourishment 
of the pupils of all ages in our schools 
and colleges. The inspired and patriotic 
utterances of such authors as Scott, Ten- 
nyson, Burns, Byron, Whittier, Lowell, 
Lincoln, Webster and hosts of others 
would arouse the interest of the most 
sluggish intellect, and fire the ambition 
of any right-thinking boy. Here in fit- 
ting phrase and happy figure are en- 
shrined the thoughts, the deeds and the 
characters of the men and women who 
have written the pages of history, and 
have transmitted to us through toil and 
privation and heroic death the priceless 
boon of human liberty, the splendid her- 
itage of this sea-bathed, sun-kissed and 
God: protected land. 

Here the heroes of the past stand forth 
and speak to us from the study, the 
forum and the field of battle. By exam- 
ple, by warning, by admonition they re- 
mind us that we, too, should prove our- 
selves worthy of that which has been 
transmitted to us at so great and so 
precious a cost. 

Perhaps at no period in our history has 
there been greater need for a more intel- 
ligent and devoted patriotism than to- 
day. Suddenly and unexpectedly Provi- 
dence has opened up to the eyes of this 
nation the vistas of a grander and more 
resplendent future than the most san- 
guine American has ever dared to dream. 

Toward the close of the Civil War one 
of our most eloquent divines said, when 
referring to the dark days of ’62, ‘‘ All 
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Europe had come down to the seashore 
to see the shattered fragments of the 
American Republic go drifting by.’’ To- 
day Europe, with courteous grace and 
eager eyes, has come down to the sea- 
shore and stands gazing westward with a 
mingled expression of fear and jealous 
wonder on her face, lest in the struggle 
for commercial supremacy she shall not 
be able to keep pace with the vigorous 
strides of the stalwart young Republican 
Giant of the Occident. 

The problems now before the American 
people demand the broadest statesman- 
ship for their solution, and the years to 
come will bring added burdens to those 
who shall dictate our policy and direct 
the affairs of state. Because of the com- 
manding position and the expanding 
power of the United States, this nation 
may yet come to shape the very course of 
civilization in the approaching century. 

American literature is full of the most 
stirring patriotic utterances, both in 
prose and verse, and the teacher should 
emphasize these wherever found. Every 
American boy should know by heart 
such passages as Patrick Henry’s Speech 
before the Virginian Convention, War- 
ren’s Address, The Revolutionary War, 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, and numerous other gems 
that glow with eloquence and patriotic 
fervor. Teachers will find some excel- 
lent prose quotations in Patriotic Citizen- 
ship, a book by Thomas J. Morgan. A 
goud collection of patiiotic poems has 
been made by Prof. Brander Matthews 
under the title, Poems of American Pa- 
triotism. 

To my mind there is no patriotic senti- 
ment in the whole range of literatnre that 
surpasses in depth of feeling and stately 
grandeur the matchless peroration of 
Webster’s great reply to Hayne: ‘‘ When 
my eyes shall be turned to behold for the 
last time the sun in heaven, may I not 
see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious 
Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds and drenched, it may be, in frater- 
nal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republic, now krown 
and honored throughout the earth, still 
full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a 
stripe erased or polluted, nor asingle star 
obscured; bearing for its motto no such 
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miserable interrogatory as, ‘ What is all 
this worth ?’ nor those other words of de- 
lusion and folly, ‘Liberty first and Union 
afterwards’; but everywhere, spread all 
over in characters of living light, blazing 
on all its ample folds as they float over 
the sea and over the land and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American 
heart—Ljiberty avd Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable ! ’’—ducation. 


—- > 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


CHARLES H- PARKHURST. 





"THE tundamental service which the 

Church has to render in the line of 
municipal or national betterment is to 
develop in Christians as such a civic 
consciousness. Toan American the Stars 
and Stripes ought to be as actually a part 
of his religion as the Sermon on the 
Mount. Other things being equal, it is 
as urgently the obligation of a Christian 
to go to the polls on election day as it is 
for him to go to the Lord’s table on com- 
munion day. 

That sense of the holy obligation which 
citizenship involves must be made part 
of our Christian religion. It must be 
taught from the pulpit, rehearsed in the 
home, reiterated in the Sunday-school, 
and practiced in the life. I wish the 
time might come when we could have 
our national colors displayed in the sanc- 
tuary; not simply hung from the belfry 
in a shy kind of way on the Fourth of 
July and the Twenty-second of February, 
but made a permanent part of sanctuary 
decoration. 

The old Hebrew never thought of 
patriotism as anything but a constituent 

art of religion. ‘To him it was religion 
in its political aspects. I wish there were 
some way in which we could make civic 
virtue part of our creed. It would be a 
tremendous gain if we could all of us 
come to conceive of, and to handle civic 
duties, such as attending the primaries 
and going to the polls, as lying on relig- 
ious ground and contained within Chris- 
tian jurisdiction. 

The instant effect of such civic con- 
sciousness would be to bring the citizen 
into direct practical relations to his city 
or country, and to make him feel in 
regard to his city, for ¢xample, ‘‘ This is 
my city.’’ No matter how many mayors 
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or aldermen or police captains you have. 
it is your city all the same, and no city is 
safe unless its citizens tread steadily on the 
heels of those who have been hired to do 
the town’s business. The mayor is bound 
to look after the citizens, but the citizens 
are just as much bound to look after the 
mayor. The police must watch the peo- 
ple, but the people must watch the 
police. 

The evil will have to be overcome with 
the good, and personality is the thing 
that will have todo it. It will have to 
be done by men with convictions and 
with the courage of their convictions. It 
will have to be done by men who remem- 
ber always that the security and the 
honor of the community lies not so much 
in its great statesmen, in its powerful 
leaders, or even in its educational advan- 
tages, as it does in the number of its men 
with whom righteousness is a chronic 
passion, civic duty a part of Christianity. 


— From ‘‘ Forensic Declamations,’’ 6) 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
LOOKING ABOUT IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 





BY DR. A. E. WINSHIP. 





ho. sixteen years it has been my priv- 
ilege to spend, on the average, eight 
weeks of October, November and De- 
cember, in the Keystone State, beginning 
in the days or Dr. E. E. Higbee, extend- 
ing through the official life of Dr. D. J. 
Waller, and from the opening of Dr. 
Shaeffer’s terms of service. Such has 
been the demand for special addresses and 
lectures in these months of late years that 
each year it becomes a greater sacrifice to 
settle down for a week in any spot, and 
with a certain tug at the heartstrings I 
have been realizing that this phase of life, 
which has meant so much to me, must 
take a less and less prominent place, 
though it will not be entirely abandoned, 
for to no other feature of educational in- 
spiration do I owe so much as to those 
Autumn days with teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, and August days with those ol! 
Ohio. 
Sixteen years! In all but six counties 
of the state! In large counties, like Alle- 
gheny, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Schuyl- 
kill, Chester, Bucks, Berks, Indiana, 
Clearfield, Butler, Luzerne, Dauphin, 
Potter, McKean, York, Warren, Wayne; 
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Cumberland. Northampton and Mont- 
gomery, from three to five years each! 
Audiences aggregating easily a million 
and a quarter in this state alone! Is it 
any wonder that one indulges the temp- 
tation to look back upon it? 

It was in March, 1886, that I became 
the proprietor and editor of the /ournal 
of Education, and found myself once more 
more in the educational field, and the 
lecture habit, already well developed, 
swinging over into this phase of platform 
effort. 

Of the few persons who occupy the 
same position in which I found them in 
1886, Dr. Henry Houck—the most uni- 
formly and universally beloved of any 
man officially connected educationally 
with any state in the Union—is the most 
noteworthy example. He must have seen 
1,000 Institute aspirants enter the Key- 
stone State arena, and gsoof them retire 
permanently. Full of good cheer, born 
for zealous public speaking, sensible in 
every utterance, with the key to the smiles 
and the tears of every auditor, he has 
never experienced a lessening of the re- 
spect or affection of the teachers. 

I think that Drs. Lyte, Philips and 
Noss are the only normal school princi- 
pals that are the same as then, though 
Dr. Waller is in another normai school, 
having served as state superintendent in 
the meantime. Messrs. Welsh, Maltby, 
Smith, Flickinger and Bible have been 
promoted from professors to principals. 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder was then superintend- 
ent at Greenville, and went to Reading in 
the same capacity, was then principal 
of the Indiana (Pennsylvania) normal 
school, was appointed state superintend- 
ent, but declined to qualify because of 
certain complications regarding the 
authority of the governor to appoint him, 
and he has now been in Greeley, Colo- 
rado, so long that it seems very much as 
though he had always been there. All 
this reminds one of how much may trans- 
pire in sixteen years. 

_ Then Dr. James MacAllister was super- 
intendent in Philadelphia, and George 
J. Luckey in Pittsburgh. It then seemed 
as though they would always remain, and 
now it seems as though Dr. Brooks had 
always been in Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Andrews in Pittsburgh. In the counties, 
Mr. Hamilton remains in Allegheny, Mr. 
Brecht in Lancaster, Mr. Weiss in Schuy]- 
kill, Mr. Hoffecker in Montgomery, Mr. 
Smith in Delaware, and Mr. Schlotter in 
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Bucks; but all the others whom I have 
known well have changed. It did not 
seem then as though it would be possible 
for the world to rotate without Hammers 
in Indiana, Coughlin in Luzerne, Ryan 
in Bradford, Walton in Chester, McNeil 
in Dauphin, and Tombaugh in Washing- 
ton. Then Dr. Schaeffer was principal 
of the Kutztown Normal, and Higbee, 
Waller and Snyder served or had been ap- 
pointed state superintendent before him, 
and yet Dr. Schaeffer has been so long Su- 
perintendent that two-thirds of the teach- 
ers of the state do not realize that he was 
not alwaysthere. Stewart, the loyal, com- 
petent, ardent, deputy state superintend- 
ent, was, and is, and will be till he dies- 
in charge of the office of the state super- 
tendent. Superintendents Foose of Har- 
risburg, Morrow of Allegheny, Gotwals 
of Norristown, Buehrle of Lancaster, 
Cottingham of Easton, and Jones of West 
Chester, are at the same old stand, as se- 
cure and as highly respected as when I 
first knew Pennsylvania. 

Dr. MacAlister is now the efficient and 
eminent president of Drexel Institute. 
Luckey is presiding over one of the best 
farms in Maryland. Coughlin was sub- 
stantially promoted to the superintend- 
ency of Wilkesbarre, Walton is at the 
head of one of the largest private schools 
of Philadelphia, and Hammers is profes- 
sor in the Indiana Normal School. 

Maltby of Slippery Rock, Green and 
Schmucker of West Chester, Hull of 
Millersville, Dietrich of Kutztown, and 
other normal school professors, have won 
deserved fame for exceptionally strong 
work in their departments. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was a county 
superintendent, and since then has been 
at Harvard and at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been a professor in the 
latter institution, president of a college in 
the state, and is now commissioner of 
education in Porto Rico. 

Dr. T. M. Balliet was then making a 
national reputation as superintendent of 
Reading, and he has mairtained his high- 
est promise, and stands among the half- 
dozen ablest superintendents in the 
country. Will S. Monroe was the super- 
intendent at Nanticoke, and has been 
high school principal at Eureka, Nevada, 
superintendent at Pasadena, has gradu- 
ated at Stanford University, has studied 
in the universities of Germany, and has 
been a long time professor in the West- 
field, Mass., normal school. Anna Buck- 
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bee was then superintendent of Potter | it is said, he, though unconscious of it, 


county, and is now one of the most emi- 
nent of the normal school professors of 
the state. 

But, above all, affectionate mention 
shall be made in closing of J. P. McCas- 
key, principal of the Lancaster high 


school, editor of Zhe Pennsylvania School | 


Journal, the one man living who was a 
close personal and professional friend of 
State Supts. Thomas H. Burrowes, Henry 
C. Hickok, J. P. Wickersham, E. E. 
Higbee, DJ. Waller and N. C. Schaeffer. 

Of the book men, there have been many 
changes. Passmore, Flint and Seott are 
still in charge of the American Book 
Company’s interests, although Mr. Scott 
has also been for six years postmaster of 
Williamsport. The Pittsburgh represen- 
tatives of both the American Book Com- 
pany and Ginn & Co., have taken highly 
lucrative political positions, one under 
the national government, and the other 
of the city. 

It must be borne in mind that this has 
been written from memory while on the 
wing, and without consultation with men 
or looking over notes and memoranda, 


and if some one has been omitted who | 
| how to grow old easily, happily and 


should, above all others, have been men- 
tioned, the circumstances must be taken 
into account.—NV. £. Journal of Educa- 
tion, Dec. 5, 1901. 


GREAT STONE FACE. 


HIS is a boy’s story of the Great 

Stone Face: Among the mountains in 
New Hampshire there is a valley so large 
that it contains a great many people. 
On one side of a rugged mountain there 
are some huge rocks, which nature has 
placed in such a way as to resemble the 
features of the human countenance. This 
place is so large that it seems as if a 
giant has formed his own picture on the 
rocks. It is a great advantage for chil- 
dren to become men and women near 
this intelligent place, because they get 
so many good thoughts from its wise 
and innocent expression. A little boy, 
named Ernest, and his mother lived in 
this beautiful valley. One evening, just 
at dusk, they sat at the door of their 
cottage, talking about this great stone 
face. Ernest would sit and study it for 
hours at a time, for he saw intelligence 
in the countenance and a smile on the 
face. He made such a study of it that 





actually grew to look like it, and finally 
became a very kind and useful man. His 
mother had told him of a prophecy that 
had been known for many years. It was 
that some one would be found to resem- 
ble the picture on the mountain side. 
Ernest waited a long time to see this 
prophecy fulfilled. By and by there 
were several noted men thought to re- 
semble it, but they all failed to do so. 
He was very much disappointed to find 
that all of the men had failed to be what 
he heard they were, but he still had faith 
that some one worthy of the prophecy 
would be found. Many years passed by, 
and still the prophecy was not fulfilled, 
but when Ernest grew to be quite old 
and gray, it was discovered that he, him- 
self, resembled the great stone face. This 
did not satisfy him, for he still thought a 
wiser and better man than he would be 
found to fulfill the prophecy. 


nails: 
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HOW TO GROW OLD. 





F late Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
has been writing on the subject of 


gracefully. She is now in her eighty- 
fifth year, and says that life to her is 
as sweet as ever. She has no pains or 
aches, no regrets or forebodings for her- 
self ; all her sorrows are for the troubles 
of others. 

‘*T attribute my vigorous old age in 
part to advantageous circumstances,’’ she 
says; ‘‘in part to a happy, hopeful tem- 
perament, a keen sense of humor, sym- 
pathies for all my fellow beings, and a 
deep interest in all the vital questions 
of the hour. One must have an earnest 
purpose in life beyond personal ambition 
and family aggrandizement. Self-centered 
characters do not possess the necessary 
elements of a high development. If one 
would have a happy old age the first 
condition is a sound body; to that end 
exercise, diet, dress, sanitary conditions 
are all important. Nature does her best 
at all periods of woman’s life to make 
each change one of added health and 
happiness. Those obedient to her laws 
rejoice in every step from youth to age. 
Fifty is the heyday of intellectual life. 
Then the vital forces used in reproduc 
tion are garnered in the brain, giving 
new ideas, and adding force, clearness 
and beauty to thought. There comes to 
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a woman eloquence of expression, and 
she finds a wider field for her sympa- 
thies. She has new interests in the 
great world which is the future home of 
her children, in which she is now to 
labor to make it fit for them to live in. 
My philosophy is to live in the present. 
Regrets for the past are vain; the page is 
turned; there is no remedy for what is 
done. As to the future, anxieties are 
equally vain; we do not know what one 
day will bring forth; what we hope or 
fear may never occur; the present is all 
that is ours.’’ 


ee 


READING AND LANGUAGE. 





UR personal experience in the school- 

room, coupled with a somewhat care- 
ful observation beyond the limits of that 
experience, leads us to conclude that 
many authors and compilers of text- 
books for primary pupils err in two 
things particularly. 

First: Exercises in reading, after the 
pupil has command of the printed and 
script forms of a few words, should be 
narrative in character rather than de- 
scriptive. Children love stories. They 
will listen attentively toa narrative which 
in its composition and in the language 
used, may be quite beyond their years, 
while the language of simple description 
will fail utterly to awaken noticeable in- 
terest in them. Doubly true is this if the 
description be of that jerky, detached, 
and in some cases abstract sort, so com- 
mon in some First Readers. 

“This is a dog,’’ ‘‘The dog has a 
cap,’ ‘*Can he run?’ ‘‘The dog can 
run,’’ is a lesson I find in a very excel- 
lent First Reader. In our opinion the 
children who are set to work upon tbls 
lesson will derive less benefit from it and 
work with less interest than they would, 
had the new words been woven into a 
simple little story about the dog taking 
the boy’s cap. If you will place the 
picture accompanying the lesson just 
quoted before a class of twelve chil- 
dren, ten of them will write, if they can 
write, if not, they will tell you a story 
about it that will serve the purpose of a 
‘ lesson’’ vastly better than the one given 
in the book. 

The second error of the book-makers 
for this grade is this: Many of the lessons 
are made insipid— yes, flat, even for 
child minds, by a jumble of words in a 





statement which is below the child’s 
standard of expression. ‘‘ This is a girl,’’ 
‘*This is Tom,’’ ‘‘See the fat cat!’’ 
** Ned, can you hop ?”’ ‘‘I see a fat cat !”’ 
** See the cat on the mat!’’ “‘I see the red 
hen,’’ ‘‘Can I pat the fat cat?’’ and 
much more of the same class can be found 
in the most popular First Readers in use 
—Readers deservedly popular, for they 
present many excellent features. 

Now we maintain that the foregoing, 
and all similar statements, especially 
when accompanied by pictures them- 
selves saying all and more than the state- 
ments do, are below the mental capacity 
of the average First Reader pupil. This 
talk about ‘‘red hens,’’ ‘‘ fat cats,’’ etc. 
makes rather dry diet for the young mind 
just beginning its constructive work. 

—The above is clipped from an old edu 
cational journal, and expresses our views 
exactly. It is time the First Readers 
were revised, so as to leave out this 
twaddle about the fat cat and the red 
hen, and put in sentences that say some- 
thing about objects.—Am. Journal of kd: 
ucation 
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HON. HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 





A TEACHER said to me the other day: 
‘“‘T don’t understand that boy. He 
is a strange mixture of good and evil. He 
is courteous, gocd-natured, and prepares 
his lessons well, yet I can feel that his 
influence is generally on the wrong side. 
Certain boys who trouble me when he is 
here are quiet and well behaved when he 
is absent. Hebashis moods. There are 
some weeks when he is all right, and then 
there are others when he is all wrong.’’ 
In reply I said: ‘‘Have you ever 
studied him? I do not mean have you 
thought about him, but have you consid- 
ered his traits as inherited, or as devel- 
oped by his surroundings or by the vicious 
nature of his early training ? Are you 
not taking too many things for granted 
as being bad in his tendencies and im- 
pulses? Motives are powerlul, but the 
only way to destroy the influence of a bad 
motive is to supplant it by a better one. 
The impulses under which that boy acts 
may be due to the love of fun innate in 
every active child. You cannot whip it 


out ofhim. Perhaps that which seems to 
be a disposition to annoy you is simply 
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a desire for the notoriety which comes 
from being counted a leader among his 
mates.”’ 

This is only a part of the conversation 
which lasted for an hour. When we 
parted I think each of us had a new line 
of thought opened up for investigation. 

We are more the creatures of impulse 
than we are of habit. One child is obedi- 
ent because his impulses lead him in that 
direction, and another is constantly diso- 
bedient for the same reason. The larger 
part of children’s attitudes toward any 
particular question is of that unhesitating, 
unquestioning kind which does not stop 
to analyze with a view to determining the 
right or wrong view of the matter in 
hand. 

Impulses may be born with the child or 
they may be created by the environments | 
of his earlier years. When hereditary, 
they should be encouraged if good, sup- 
pressed if bad, by careful, judicious nur- 
ture, because it more nearly expresses our 
present needs than the usual formal term, 
training. 

I grant that we have none too much 
moral training in our schools. Much ofit 
is weak and ineffective, but such as it is, 
It is also 


much better than nothing. 
undoubtedly true that most of the teach- 
ers in our schools are anxious to do the 
best work in the field which is possible 


under the circumstances. Formal ethics, 
lectures and talks calculated to lead the 
pupil np to a point at which he may dis- 
cern the right from the wrong, every right 
motive and the all-powerful influence of 
example, are brought to bear upon the 
child in attempts at moral training. 

But we need on the part of parents and 
teachers much more of the spirit of moral 
nurture, of that inward culture, which, 
by a hidden process, shapes and forms 
the life. Only a true uuderstanding of 
this will enable us to reach the living 
springs of action which lie in the recesses 
of the heart, and thus prevent the forma- 
tion of habits of thought and action 
which are wrong, because based upon 
wrong impulses, of which no one had | 
taken cognizance. The moral growth of 
the child should be directed with this 
fact in view. The entire instruction of 
the school and the nurture of the home 
should be such as to predispose him to- 
ward those things which are right, hon- 
est, pure and truthful. Instruction in 
ethics alone will not suffice. He should 
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high moral purpose and of right living. 
Hence, we cannot be too careful as to the 
influences which surround the child from 
his earliest infancy. 

His zesthetical nature cannot be sepa- 
A statue, a 
picture, a flower rouses his feelings of 
love for the beautiful, and the emotions 
thus created lead to right impulses in 
the heart. The same is true in other re- 
spects. The presence of that which is 
grand in nature leads often to loftiness of 
purpose. Nobleness of character, grand, 
unselfish deeds, as well as living exam- 
ples, can be made to stir the childish 
mind to efforts toward that which is noble 
and grand, even in the everyday life of the 
common man. 

Pictures on the wall and works of art 
to cultivate the taste, absolute cleanli- 


| nessof person and tidiness of dress on the 


part of the teacher, an appropriate fitting 
up of the room and the school premises, 
contribute to create a new sense, almost 
unconsciously leading to the formation 
of correct impulses, which in turn induce 
right action. The voice, the eye, the 
manners which characterize good ‘‘breed- 
ing,’’ a thousand little things which are 
so attractive to children—these may not 
be neglected, although they are seldom 
included in what the schools technically 
term ‘‘ moral training.’’ 

Impulses are born of the heart. They 
spring into being without any conscious 
volition on our part. We often say: 
‘* My first impulse was to do so and so; 
but upon reflection I concluded not to.”’ 
Not only, then, must we train the child 
so that the first impulse must be right as 
a general thing, but so that he may when 
necessary subject his impulses .to the 
judgment of reason and conscience. The 
power of self-control, not habit alone, is 
the thing we must study. Habit may 
be overcome by a quick impulse under 
great provocation, but the all powerful 
will never fails at acritical moment when 
it is needed. 

A clean conscience void of offense, a 
strong will prompt to assert itself, and a 
keen desire to do what is right, are the 
foundation without which it is hopeless 
to attempt to create in the mind of the 
child a tendency toward right impulses. 

When we say of a man or child that 
his impulses are all wrong, we reveal 4 
terrible defect in his character, and at 
the same time we destroy the basis of con- 
fidence in his conduct. On the other 
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hand, when we are convinced that a 
man’s intentions are good, that his im- 
pulses are in the right direction, we raise 
the presumption that his action will bein 
the line of rectitude and in accordance 
with his best judgment. 

The question at once arises as to what 
means are at our disposal for the nurture 
of moral impulses in the child's life. If 
we could have the child from the earliest 
dawnings of consciousness the task would 
not be so difficult. The example and 
teaching of the mother, the songs with 
which she sings him to sleep, the tone of 
her voice, the atmosphere of the home, 
all combine and conspire to impress his 
mind with the beauty of that which is 
true and good. 

But unfortunately too many parents, 
perhaps the larger number, give very 
little thought to anything beyond caring 
for the physical in bringing up the child. 
‘He is not old enough to know,”’ is too 
often the excuse of indolence or of ignor- 
ance. The child is never too young to be 
influenced by his surroundings or to be 
nurtured by his mother’s love. Prevent 
and form, restrain and encourage; but the 
child isin a sad plight indeed who must 
be reformed when he reaches the shelter 
of the school. Formation and growth 
are natural processes. Reformation is 
unnatural. It is not seldom that the 
teacher wishes that she could blot out the 
first years of the child’s life and begin with 
him where the mother should have begun 
—in the cradle. To use the words of 
Horace Mann, ‘‘ The wheels of the moral 
machinery are rusted’’ when the child 
comes under the teacher's care. Perhaps 
it will be found that they never have been 
made torevolve. It is of infinitely more 
importance to prevent the formation of 
bad habits than to know how to break 
them up after they have been acquired. 
Here is the strongest claim which the 
true kindergarten has upon our confi- 
dence and support. It plants itself upon 
the principle that education is only 
development beginning with the first 
dawn of consciousness. The child is the 
centre, and the ever- widening circumfer 
ence of existence can be made to include 
the] good and exclude the evil if only 
tight impulses are nurtured with every 
day of the child’s life. 

This nurture must not be spasmodic; it 
must be steady, consistent, and loving, 
true to childish nature, and adapted to 
individual want. Neither should it be 
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narrow or contracted. A broad and gen- 
erous culture of that which is good in the 
child, a tender and judicious encourage- 
ment of all right impulses, a recognition 
of every good actuating motive, will lay 
the foundations for moral strength in 
coming years. 

Some one writes that ‘‘ mere ideals 
taken nakedly, abstractly and immedi- 
diately are the cheapest things in the 
market.’’ That may be true, but life 
without ideals would be barren and deso- 
late. The fact that every one has ideals 
in some form is a convincing proof of the 
wisdom and goodness of Providence. An 
ideal cherished in the heart often lightens 
the work of the laborer, sweetens the cup 
of poverty, and encourages and cheers 
those who seem ready to perish, worn out 
by the toils and struggles of llfe. 

I have said but little of habits. Habits 
are only a part of our acquired nature. 
I have not referred to ‘‘ building charac- 
ter,’’ because the teacher can no more 
build the character than he can build a 
tree on the schoolhouse grounds. Char- 
acter cannot be created. It is a thing of 
growth. Only by patient, persistent and 
wise nurture of those good impulses which 
I have never yet failed to find in the 
heart of the little child can character be 
developed as the plant from the seed, until 
its roots are so deeply imbedded in the 
lifeof the manthat the adversary cannot 
blast it nor temptation remove it.—du- 
cation, 


‘ 
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“BUSY WORK” IN SCHOOL. 





BY RHODA LEE. 


HE employment of the children at 
their desks, or whatever we ordinar- 
ily term ‘‘ busy work,’ is a subject to 
which we need to give considerable at- 
tention and forethought, if we would 


make the most of its possibilities. Too 
often it is crowded out in our preparation, 
and we assign something, on the spur of 
the moment, that fails to produce the 
direct benefit that would be derived from 
work more carefully considered. An 
error that is apt to arise out of this con- 
sists in a monotonous repetition of work. 
The same ‘busy work’’ assigned day 
after day naturally loses all interest for 
the child. I have been in classes in 
which I never saw any busy work given 
other than writing a ‘“‘copy’’ or ‘‘ num- 
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bers.’’ Of course, perfection is never 
reached without a great amount of prac- 
tice and repetition, but that does not ne- 
cessitate a total absence of variety in the 
seat occupation. Teachers in ungraded 
schools are constantly using busy work, as 
there are few exercises or recitations 
that can be taken with the class as a 
whole; in the lower divisions of our 
graded schools, where we have two or 
three sections, we always need employ- 
ment for part of the class. 

It is not enough that the children are 
employed, although even valueless work 
is better than idleness; the exercises 


should be of such a nature, and be done 
in such a manner as to add definitely to 
the knowledge and power of the child. 
With this as the primary object, it 
should likewise aim at a cultivation of 
right habits of work, accuracy, neatness, 
diligence and cheerfulness.—/d. News. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BOYS? 


** TTE changes,’’ says President David 
Starr Jordan, ‘‘ in social and indus- 
trial conditions will make it each year 
harder for the untrained man to find 
profitable employment. At the same time 
there never was a time when a young 
man, sober and industrious, and trained 
to do things, was so much in demand. 
The time is coming when the unskilled 
laborer will have no place of any kind in 
the industrial system. A bucket of coal 
and a bucket of water will do his work, 
and do it better. The laborer must put 
brains iuto his work, and brains will al- 
ways be in demand. There cannot be 
too much education, even among labor- 
ers, if it be education in the direction of 
effectiveness, and an effective man will 
never find the world overcrowded. So far 
as vocations are concerned, there is room 
enough in almost any Of them, if one is 
ready to do the best work he can. But 
there is no vocation that will keep a man 
in whiskey very long, and there is none 
that will give him liesure to do poor 
work, and do it in a dishonest fashion. 
The tightening lines of social develop 
ment make it harder and harder to keep 
step for the man who doesn't try.’’ 
United States Commissioner W. T. 
Harris says: ‘‘ The question of what a 
boy shall do is one that may be answered 
in a general way by a glance at the evo 
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lution of human vocations. The more 
applications of machinery the less labor- 
ers are needed in the departments where 
narrow, special education wil] suffice, and 
the more a laborer is required to have a 
general and humane culture. This doc- 
trine contains a cheering gospel of final 
emancipation from drudgery. The only 
condition attached to it is that all should 
be educated. It becomes the interest of 
the selfish man as well as the ideal of en- 
lightened philanthropy to have every 
member of society so intelligent that he 
can find his vocation in higher order of 
human cccupations. The history of in- 
dustry goes back to a time when only 
one in a thousand of the able-bodied 
population could be spared for the cre- 
ation of ornament or the ministry of 
culture. Great progress had been made 
when one in a hundred could be spared 
for such purposes. The United States 
and Great Britain have reached a point 
where five in a hundred laborers are 
actually pursuing vocations that have 
for their object the addition of ornament 
to what is already useful. When the 
ratio is reversed, and only five in a hun- 
dred are required to provide the crude 
necessaries, and the remnant of society 
may devote itself to the higher order of 
occupations, the economic problem will 
be solved. Hence a constant readjust- 
ment of vocations is necessary, and all 
laborers who are mere hands work at a 
continually growing disadvantage.’’ 


- 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND 
ALGEBRA. 





N response to arequest Solicitor Young, 

of the Reading School Board, has given 
his opinion in explanation of the provis- 
ions of the act of the last Legislature 
bearing upon the examination of teachers 
in Civil Government and Elementary Al. 
gebra, to enable them to receive perma- 
nent or provisional certificates. The opin- 
ion is of interest in all parts of the State. 

Solicitor Young declares that the act 
provides, in substance, that after the first 
Monday in June, 1902, ro teacher in the 
public schools shall receive from acounty, 
State or borough superintendent a certi- 
ficate who has not a fair knowledge o! 
civil government, including State and 
local, and elementary algebra, in addi- 
tion to the branches in which they have 
heretofore been required to be examined. 
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The law provides for three grades of 
certificates to be issued by superintend- 
ents to teachers in the public schools, 
namely, provisional certificates, which 
are issued for one year, and which can- 
not be renewed without a re-examination; 
professional certificates, issued for three 
years, which may be renewed by the su- 
perintendent without re-examination and 
permanent certificates, issued by the State 
Superintendent, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of 1867, as amended 
by the act ot 1895, and which can be an- 
nulled only upon complaint, duly proven, 
of incompetency, cruelty, negligence or 
immorality. 

The act of 1901 does not require an 
examination in Civil Government and 
Elementary Algebra of any teacher whose 
certificate has not expired, but expressly 
forbids the issuing of any original certifi- 
cate, or the renewal of any certificate, un- 
less the teacher has first undergone a sat- 
isfactory examination in the branches 
indicated. Only teachers whose certifi- 
cates expire at the end of the school year 
of 1902 would be required to undergo an 
examination in Civil Government and 
Elementary Algebra to be qualified to 
teach during the following year. In the 
case of teachers whose certificates will 
expire in 1903, no examination would be 
necessary to entitle them to teach during 
the next school year. Teachers holding 
permanent certificates are entirely ex- 
empted from examination. 

It has been expressly decided by the 
courts of Pennsylvania that any certifi- 
cate granted to a teacher is a license to 
pursue a certain avocation, and to seek a 
certain public employment, That right, 
during the period for which the certifi- 
cate is granted, is a valuable property in 
his hands, of which he cannot be de- 
prived except by a proceeding judicial in 
its nature, and for the reasons set forth 
in the act of Assembly. Hence, the Leg- 
islature could not require an examination 
by teachers holding certificates which 
have not expired, in order to enable them 
to pursue their profession during the con- 
tinuance of the life of the certificate. 
But upon the expiration of the certif cate, 
they can prescribe certain conditions 
upon which new certificates can be 
issued, and this is all the act of rgor at- 
tempts todo. All this seems simple and 


plain enough. ‘Teachers know what is 
required of them, and they have plenty 
of time to be prepared. 
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REVIEW OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 





BY ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE. 





S we stand upon the line that marks 
the close of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, we 
naturally review the past century, com- 
paring it with all previous ones, and we 
strive to look with the prophet’s eye into 
the future. Comparing the nineteenth 
century with the whole historical period 
that has elapsed since the stone age, 
taking first those inventions and practical 
applications of science which are per- 
fectly new departures, and which have 
also so rapidly developed as to have pro- 
foundly affected many of our habits, and 
even our thoughts and our language, we 
find them to be thirteen in number. 

1. Railways, which have revolution- 
ized land travel and the distribution of 
commodities. 

2. Steam navigation, which has done 
the same thing for ocean travel, and has 
besides led to the entire reconstruction of 
the navies of the world. 

3- Electric telegraphs, which have pro- 
duced an even greater revolution in the 
communication of thought. 

4. The telephone, which transmits, or 
rather reproduces, the voice of the speaker 
at a distance. 

5. Friction matches, which have revo- 
lutionized the modes of obtaining fire. 

6. Gas lighting, which has enormously 
improved outdoor and other illumination. 

7. Electric lighting, another advance, 
now threatening to supersede gas. 

8. Photography, an art which is to the 
external forms of nature what printing 
is to thought. 

g. The phonograph, which preserves 
and reproduces sounds as photography 
preserves and reproduces forms. 

10. the Roentgen rays, which render 
many opaque objects transparent, and 
open up a new world to photography. 

11. Spectrum analysis, which so 
greatly extends our knowledge of the 
universe that by its assistance we are 
able to ascertain the relative heat and 
chemical constitution of the stars, and 
ascertain the existence and measure the 
rate of motion, of stellar bodies which are 
entirely invisible. 

12. The use of anesthetics, rendering 
the most severe surgical operation pain- 
less. 
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13. The use of antiseptics in surgical 
operations, which has still further ex- 
tended the means of saving life. 

We find only five inventions of the first 
rank in all preceding times—the teles- 
cope, the printing press, the mariner’s 
compass, Arabic numerals, and alphabet- 
ical writing, to which we may add the 
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steam engine and the barometer, making | 
seven in all, as against thirteen in our | 
' we may add the introduction of Arabic 


single century. 


Coming now to the theoretical discov- | 
eries of our time, which have extended | 
| eight theories or principles antecedent to 


our knowledge or widened our concep- 


tions of the universe, we find them to be | 
| during that century.—/. Y. Journal. 

1. The determination of the mechanical | 
equivalent of heat, leading to the great | 


about equal in number, as follows: 


principle of the conservation of energy. 

2. The molecular theory of gases. 

3. The mode of direct measurement of 
the velocity of light, and the experi- 
mental proof of the earth’s rotation. 
These are put together because hardly 
sufficient alone. 

4. The discovery of the function of 
dust in nature. 


5. The theory of definite and multiple | 


proportions in chemistry. 

6. The nature of meteors and comets, 
leading to the meteoric theory of the uni- 
verse. 

7. The proof of tbe glacial epoch, its 
vast extent, and its effect upon the earth s 
surface. 

§. The proof of the great antiquity of 
man. 

g. The establishment of the theory of 
organic evolution. 

10. The cell theory and the recapitula- 
tion theory in embryology. 

11. The germ theory of the zymotic 
diseases. 

12. The discovery of the nature and 
functions of the white blood corpuscles. 

Turning to the past, in the eighteenth 
tury we may perhaps claim two groups of 
discoveries: 

1. The foundation of modern chemistry 
by Black, Cavendish, Priestley and 
Lavoisier; and 

2. The foundation of electrical science 
by Franklin, Galvani and Volta. 
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6. Harvey’s proof of the circulation of 
the blood. 

7. Roemer’s proof of finite velocity of 
light by Jupiter’s satellites. 

Then, going back, we can find nothing 
of the first rank except Euclid's wonder 
ful system of geometry, derived from 
earlier Greck and Egyptian sources, and 
perhaps the most remarkable mental pro- 
duct of the earliest civilizations; to which 


numerals and the use of the alphabet. 
Thus in all past history we find only 


the 19th century as compared with twelve 


—_ 


THE COMMON GOOD. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HE fundamental law of healthy polit 
ical life in this great Republic is that 
each man shall in deed, and not merely 


| in word, be treated strictly on his worth 





The seventeenth century is richer in | 


epoch making discoveries, since we have: 

3. The theory of gravitation estab- 
lished. 

4. The discovery of Kepler’s laws. 

5. The invention of fluxions and the 
differential calculus. 





as a man; that each shall do full justice 
to his fellow, and in return shall exact 
full justice from him. Each group of 
men has its special interests; and yet the 
higher, the broader and deeper interests 
are those which apply to all men alike; 
for the spirit of brotherhood in American 
citizenship, when rightly understood and 
rightly applied, is more important than 
aught else. Let us scrupulously guard 
the special interests of the wage worker, 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant, giving to each man his due 
and also seeing that he does not wrong 
his fellows; but let us keep ever clearly 
before our minds the great fact that, 
where the deepest chords are touched, 
the interests of all are alike and must be 
guarded alike. 
Before us loom 


industrial problems, 


| vast in their importance and complexity. 


The last half century has been one of 
extraordinary social and industria! devel- 
opment. The changes have been far- 
reaching; some of them for good, and 
some of them for evil. It is not given to 
the wisest of us to see into the future 
with absolute clearness. No man can be 
certain that he has found the entire 
solution of this infinitely great and intri- 
cate problem, and yet each man of us, if 
he would do his duty, must strive man- 
fully so far as in him lies to help bring 
about that solution. 
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We can build up the standard of indi- 
vidual citizenship and individual well- 
being, we can raise the national standard 
and make it what it can and shall be 
made, only by each of us steadfastly 
keeping in mind that there can be no 
substitute for the world-old, humdrum, 
commonplace qualities of truth, justice 
and courage, thrift, industry, common 
sense, and genuine sympathy with others. 
The nation is the aggregate of the indi- 
viduals composing it, and each individual 
American ever raises the nation higher 
when he so conducts himself as to wrong 
no man, as to suffer no wrong from others, 
and as to show both his sturdy capacity 
for self-help and his readiness to extend 
a helping hand to his neighbor sinking 
under a burden too heavy for him to 
bear. 

Let us strive to make the conditiors of 
life such that, as nearly as possible, each 
man shall receive the share to which he 
is honestly entitled, and no more; and let 
us remember at the same time that our 
efforts must be to build up, rather than 
to strike down, and that we can best help 
ourselves, not at the expense of others, 
but by heartily working with them for 
the common good of each and all. 


-_———- - <> -___—__ 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: No. III. 





N his essay on ‘‘Extempore Speak- 

ing,’’ Bautain has well said, ‘‘ There is 
another practice which aids greatly in 
facilitating expression and perfecting its 
form. We mean the learning by heart of 
the finest passages by great writers, and 
especially of the most musical poets, so 
as to be able to recite them at moments of 
leisure, or during a solitary walk, when 
the mind readily falls back upon its own 
resources. This practice, adopted in all 
schools, would be especially advantageous 
in rhetoric, and during the bright years 
of youth. At that age it is easy and 
agreeable, and he who aspires to the art 
of speaking ought never to neglect it. 
Besides furnishing the mind with all 
manner of fine thoughts, well expressed 
and well linked together, and thus nour- 
ishing, developing, and enriching it, it 
has the additional advantage of filling the 
understanding with graceful images, of 
training the ear to the rhythm and num- 
ber of the period, and of obtaining a 
sense of the harmony of speech, which is 
not without its own kind of music; for 
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ideas, and even such as are the most ab- 
stract, enter the mind more readily, and 
sink into it more deeply, when presented 
in pleasing form and manner.’’ 

Do you enjoy yourself and want your 
pupils to enjoy the rhythmic beat in poetry 
that makes musicof the sounding lines? 
Then put it into the air of your school- 
room. Let the ictus fall where the accent 
comes, and let it fall hard, at times, so 
that they may get it sharp and clear. 
Lead your pupils in scanning the lines in 
concert, or by classes, and have them scan 
not detached lines only, but the poem ftom 
beginning toend. Nothing is more easy 
than for little boys and girls, all of whom 
sing, to know and recognize promptly the 
two common feet, the iambus and the 
dactyl, or the same reversed in trochee 
and anapest; or to know exactly what is 
meant by the metre abbreviations in the 
hymn book, which are the same measured 
lines as found elsewhere in very much of 
our best poetry. Soon they will know 
how to do this easy and pleasant work as 
well as the teacher or any one else. But 
do not teach it, this simple scanning, asa 
leading thing, or as a great thiug. The 
thought is always the great thing; then 
the fitting words by which it is expressed; 
then the arrangement of these words into 
musical lines—though it is the music of 
the lines that may first attract and please. 

Have your head full of good things; 
quote them freely; note the bright eye, 
and the ready ear, as your pupils are be- 
coming educated; and presently the tone 
of every-day acquaintance, in which these 
lines and verses and poems may come to 
be repeated—for teacher and pupil should 
constantly be adding to this store of 
treasure better than gold. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume, 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold thelr tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


When we quote a fine thing in verse it 
is too often done with a flourish, or on 
stilts, or at half breath. Let the schools 


think poetry more, in all the charm of its 
exceeding beauty and excellence, and 
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they will come to talk it more as a 
mother-tongue. Teachers who have this 
high-grade work in their schools, them- 
selves and their pupils enjoying it, are 
never forgotten, but are remembered with 
increasing gratitude because they were, 
indeed, ‘‘ good to live with.”’ 

A writer who knew the value of these 
things, says: ‘‘ We were once entertained 
in a charming home, where, among other 
delightful customs, was one that was 
especially striking. Each evening, just 
before the ‘ good-nights’ were said, some 
member of the family read or recited a few 
lines of verse expressive of some beautiful 
sentiment. The selections were always 
short; and the children usually took 
turns in presenting them. The custom 
had become a habit, and was so quietly 
and naturally observed as to leave on the 
visitor’s mlnd an impression that could 
not be lost or forgotten.’’ 

The foilowing are the selections that 
were committed to memory by a boys’ 
high school on the dates here named: 


THANATOPSIS. 


To him who, in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart— 
Go forth unto the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice : 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-Leholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course. Nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thine image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 

claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 
And, lost each human trace. surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shall thou go 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould. 

Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone; nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. 
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The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty; and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadow green; and, poured 

round all, 
Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of Man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings of 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings; yet—the dead are there; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 


So shalt thou rest; and what if thou shalt fall 

Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 

His favorite phantom! Yet all these shall leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come, 

And make their bed withthee. Asthe long train 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off— 

Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 

By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


THE HOLY ONE. 


Hast thou not known? hast thou not 
heard, that the everlasting God, the 
Lord, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? 
There is no searching of his understand- 
ing. He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall; but they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint.—/saiah. 
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GOLDEN WHATSOEVERS. 


Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.—/au/, Dec. 3. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


'Tis midnight’s holy hour,—and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling—'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 
Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 
Like a yale, spotless shroud; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh; and on yon cloud 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand,— 
Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn 
form, 
And Winter with his agéd locks,—and breathe, 
In mournful cadences, that come abroad 
Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge o’er the dead year, 
Gone from the Earth forever. 
’Tis a time 
For memory and for tears. Within the deep, 
Still chambers of the heart, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifts 
The coffin-lid of Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead 
flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. 
The year 
Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful,— 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man,—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous,—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 
It passed o’er 
The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and 
shield, 
Flashed in the light of mid-day; and the strength 
Of serried hosts.is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came, 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 
Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 


Remorseless Time! 
Feirce spirit of the glass and scythe! what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, still on 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 





The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven's unfathomable depths,or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
Furls his broad wings at nightfall,andsinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag,—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
And night's deep darkness has no chain to bind 
His rushing pinions. 
Revolutions sweep 

O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and 

bow 
Their tall heads to the plain; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations,—and the very stars, 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter a while in their eternal depths, 
And, like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres, and pass away 
To darkle in the trackless void; yet Time— 
Time, the tomb builder, holds his fierce career, 
Dark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 


Geo. D. Prentice. 
WOE FOLLOWS WICKEDNESS. 


Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness: that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter! Woe unto 
them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight! Woe unto 
them that are mighty to drink wine, and 
men of strength to mingle strong drink: 
which justify the wicked for reward, and 
take away the righteousness of the right- 
eous from him! Therefore as the fire 
devoureth the stubble, and the flame con- 
sumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their blossom shall go up 
as dust: because they have cast away the 
law of the Lord of hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel.—/sazah. 

Dec. ro. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us Thine aid; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 
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Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
Reginald Heber. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 

‘* What means this glory round our feet,”’ 

The Magi mused, ‘‘ more bright than morn!”’ 
And voices chanted clear and sweet, 

‘*To day the Prince of Peace is born!”’ 
‘* What means this star,’’ the shepherds said, 

‘* That brightens thro’ the rocky glen?” 
And angels answering, overhead, 

Sang, Peace on earth, good-will to men! 


’Tis eighteen hundred years, and more, 
Since those sweet oracles were dumb; 
We wait for Him, like them of yore; 
Alas! He seems so slow to come! 
But it was said, in words of gold 
No time or sorrow e’er shall dim, 
That little children might be bold, 
In perfect trust to come to Him. 


All round about our feet shall shine 
A light like that the wise men saw, 
If we our loving wills incline 
To that sweet Life which is the Law. 
So shall we learn to understand 
The simple faith of shepherds, then, 
And kindly clasping hand in hand, 
Sing, Peace on earth, good-will to men! 
J. R. Lowell, 


IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR. 


It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 

‘* Peace to the earth, good-will to man, 

From heaven's all-gracious King.’’ 

The earth in solemn stillness lay, 
To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled; 

And still celestial music floats 
O’er all the weary world; 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds, 
The blessed angels sing! 

O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way, 

With painful steps and slow, 
Look up! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 
Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing! 
For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold! 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its primal splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing! 
Dec. 17. E. H. Sears. 
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DR. HERMAN STRECKER.* 


A VISIT TO AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS ANI 
LEARNED COLLECTOR OF BUTTEKFLIES. 


TOT long ago there passed through New 
L\ York post office a package wrapped in 
brown canvas and covered with red seals 
and directions in a foreign language. Th: 
red seals bore the imperial arms of Russia 
and the directions announced that the pack 
age was from the Grand Duke Nicholas of 
Russia, and that it was going to Herman 
Strecker, of Reading, Pa. It contained 
butterflies, of which the Duke is an enthu- 
siastic collector, and about which he has 
written a book, a copy of which, with his 
autograph in an angular, delicate hand, also 
found its way to Dr. Strecker. The butter- 
flies and book were a tribute from a royal 
personage to a man who works as a designer 
and stone-cutter in a marble yard during 
the day, but who is the greatest collector 
of and writer about butterflies on this con- 
tinent, and who is known to every collector 
in his line in the world. 

Last week a New York Sux reporter jour- 
neyed to Reading to visit Dr. Strecker and 
see the largest collection of butterflies in 
America. He found him in his studio on 
the upper floor of a marble cutter’s shop, 
drawing a design for a monument. He is 
a man about fifty years of age, of medium 
build, with silvered beard, a face denoting 
perfect health and good nature, a pleasant 
voice and gentle eyes. He talks in a pleas- 
ant, offhand manner, and will converse 
hours with you about butterflies and never 
use a scientific term unless you too are a 
collector. He rather reluctantly promised 
to let his guest see his butterflies after 
working hours in the evening, and then left 
his drawing-board to go down and carve 
away at a unique monument in the marble 
yard. All about the place were specimens 
of his handiwork. One tombstone was in 
the form of a stump, with its roots entwining 
a rock and ferns springing about its base. 
With the true instinct of a lover of nature, 
the sculptor has ornamented his monuments 
with examples of plant growth and the like, 
rather than with the impossible lambs and 
angels that certain marble-cutters give to 
the world as a means of adding terror to 
death and dissolution. 

While awaiting the hour set for the visit 
to the naturalist’s collection, the visitor 
wandered out to a beautiful cemetery near 


* Thisinteresting article, which was originally 
published in the Mew York Sun, is here repub- 
lished from the January number, 1888, of 7//¢ 
School Journa/, in which it appeared at the 
suggestion of Dr. Higbee. It is doubly inter- 
esting from the fact that it tells something of 4 
man who was doubtless for many years the 
most remarkable man in our neighboring city 
of Reading, a Pennsylvania naturali-t who 
made no effort to win recognition or fame, an 
is almost unknown in his native State.—ai/o/ 
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Reading. A large figure of Christ upon the 
cross was one of the most striking monu- 
ments there. The look and attitude of the 
figure of the Redeemer expressed agony 
more completely than almost any design of 
a similar subject extant. It was apparent 
that the sculptor possessed a remarkably 
accurate knowledge of anatomy. The design 
was made and the figure carved by this self- 
same modest Dr. Strecker. A large monu- 
ment to the soldier dead in the same ceme- 
tery was his work, and a bas relief in marble 
of Poe’s Raven, which is owned by Joseph 
Drexel, in New York, is another evidence of 
his genius. 

The visitor’s guide consented to tell him 
about the modest sculptor and naturalist. 
Many years ago there came to Reading from 
Philadelphia a lad who attended school there 
two years, adding to the fund of learning 
that he’had acquired in Philadelphia. When 
he was still a mere boy he left school and 
went to work as a marble cutter. That fin- 
ished his studies under teachers, but not his 
acquirement of knowledge. His father was 
a sculptor from Vienna, Austria, and from 
him he inherited much of his taste for art. 
On his mother’s side were three naturalists 
—Benjamin, Richard and Edward Kern. 
He was also closely related to Dr. Joseph 
Leidy, the distinguished physician of Phila- 
delphia. There was a doleful similarity in 
their taking off, Benjamin having been slain 


by the Indians while a member of the Fre- 
mont expedition, Richard having perished 
while on the Gunnison expedition, and Ed- 
ward meeting his death from exposure while 


with Perry’s party. From this strain of re- 
lationship the boy inherited his desire to be 
a naturalist. He lacked the time and the 
means, however, to humor his taste to the 
desired extent. He had to work at marble- 
cutting ten hours a day. He devoted holi- 
days to collecting insects, and his nights to 
mounting them and to study. He madea 
curious collection of tarantulas from all parts 
of the world where they flourish and bite, 
the largest being a great brown fellow from 
Costa Rica, and the most forbidding in ap- 
pearance a big gray one from Texas. Grad- 
ally he drifted from bugs to butterflies and 
moths, and for over forty years he has been 
studying them. 

There was something almost pathetic in 
the naturalist’s struggles to publish his first 
book. Of course it was about butterflies. 
A work on that subject is expensive, for it 
must be illustrated with colored plates. Mr. 
Strecker saved enough money to buy a lith- 
ographic stone, and then drew and engraved 
upon it the group of butterfiies to appear on 
the first page of illustrations. He sent the 
Stone to Philadelphia, and expended his last 
Spare dollar in having 300 plates printed 
from it. Then the stone was returned, and 
he cleaned it and drew upon it another group 
of butterflies. By the time the work was 
completed, he had hoarded enough money 
to pay for the printing of 300 impressions 
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from the stone. Thus the stone traveled 
back and forth between Reading and Phila- 
delphia until the plates were all finished. 
Then the text was printed and the book 
issued. The 300 copies were soon sold, but 
the demand for the work increased. Alas, 
the poor artist had destroyed his litho- 
graphic work necessary for the illustrations, 
and he could not meet the demand. The 
book is, of course, now out of print, and 
brings a very high price. 

As the subject of butterflies grew upon 
the collector, he concluded to prepare a 
work on American butterflies and moths, 
giving lists of every work in which they 
are mentioned, a brief review of the author 
or collector, and other information invalu- 
able to a naturalist. It was necessary te 
consult every book written on the subject. 
The naturalist had his own library, but it 
did not contain all the desired books of 
reference. He was compelled to visit the 
libraries of New York, leaving Reading after 
he had ceased work Saturday, and returning 
in time to resume his stone cutting Monday 
morning. He spent Sundays in his re- 
searches here, and most of Saturday and Sun- 
day nights traveling to and from the metro- 
polis. He found when he had exhausted his 
sources of information, that there were still 
two books to be consulted that were not in 
this country, and he had to employ agents 
abroad to search them for him. When their 
task had been concluded, Dr. Strecker pub- 
lished his work, which is one of the most 
exhaustive in its province ever issued. One 
paragraph in the portion that deals with the 
personnel of butterfly collectors, tells in 
terse form a story of devotion to science 
that happily finds no counterpart in Dr. 
Strecker’s case. It makes allusion to the 
collection of Dr. Drury, a goldsmith of 
London, who made an extensive collection 
and then became so impoverished by reason 
of his expenditures on his work, that he had 
to part with his specimens. Dr. Strecker’s 
later work proved profitable, and repaid 
him in a monetary sense for its preparation. 

At 5:30 o’clock the visitor walked out toa 
fine brick house on Chestnut street, almost 
at the base of one of the mountains of the 
blue range that flanks Reading, and waited 
for the coming of its master, the naturalist. 
A curious grotesque figure from China, 
carved from a great root and representing 
a terribly impossible animal with other 
smaller and more horrible animals crawling 
over it, stands in the hall of the savant’s 
handsome residence. On the walls of the 
parlor is a wonderfully intricate drawing 
of a religious nature from Dr. Strecker’s 
pen and pencil, as fine in handling as the 
line work on a bank note, and a painting 
made from one of his own sketches of a 
forest scene in Central America, where he 
went some years ago in search of specimens 
for his collection. 

Finally the butterfly 
bors call him, arrived 


man, as his neigh- 
and conducted his 
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visitor to an upper story of his house, where 
his beloved treasures are stored. Itisa big 
room full of what looked like wardrobes, 
with cases of books on one side, and pigeon- 
holes full of letters, carefully classified, on 
another. These letters are from men in all 
parts of the world, who are eminent in Dr. 
Strecker’s domain of research, and who in 
their line are greater than Daniel Webster 
was in his, among them being Prof. West- 
wood, of the University of Oxford, Dr. Her- 
man Burmeister (now in Buenos Ayres), 
Dr. Otto Standinger, of Dresden, and Dr. 
Felder, Lord Mayor of Vienna, who has 
almost as many titles as butterfly specimens. 
A long, white table, with two gas-burners 
on it, extends the length ofthe room. The 
naturalist has done all his work in arrang- 
ing his specimens and making his drawings 
at night, after the completion of his day’s 
work, and he still treasures the old burner 
by the light of which he made his litho- 
graphic drawings for his first book. When 
he had lighted his room, he sat down and 
asked: ‘‘ Well, what do you want to know?”’ 

‘All about your collection,’ answered 
the visitor. 

The Doctor of Philosophy, for at least one 
college has honored him with that title, 
looked surprised and said: ‘‘ What, tell you 
in one evening about a collection that I 
have been forty years in getting together |’’ 
As he spoke, he opened with loving care a 
box that had just arrived from New Zealand. 
It was full of butterflies, each done up in a 
paper folded in a three cornered envelope. 
He took the specimens out and laid them in 
a jar half full of moist sand. After they 
have remained there long enough to become 
thoroughly pliable, he places them ona 
block with a groove in the middle for the 
accommodation of the bodies. The wings 
are spread and then fastened down beneath 
pieces of pasteboard. Thus they are left 
until they become rigid, and are then 
mounted in the drawers of the cabinet by 
thrusting long, slender pins through them. 
Other boxes full of butterflies had been put 
up for shipment to different quarters of the 
earth, in exchange for specimens that had 
been received from them. These boxes had 
little glass windows in the top, to enable the 
Custom House officers to examine the con- 
tents without opening them. The skull of 
an ancient Peruvian, with a bit of black 
drapery over it, gave a weird effect to the 
surroundings, and in a room up stairs the 
buckskin garments once worn by the Indian 
chief Red Jacket hung over a model. 
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‘* What is the most expensive butterfly in 
your collection?’ asked the visitor. 

The naturalist, who seemed to know 
where to find any one of his 100 000 treas- 
ures, drew forth a drawer in which rested a 
pinkish moth with tails to his hind wings 
that reached nearly across the large case. 
It came from Sierra Leone, Africa, is very 
rare, and the specimen on which the visitor 
gazed is the only example in the Western 





Hemisphere. 
Others that cost $50 each are numerous. 
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It cost the collector $107. 


Then Dr. Strecker exhibited a drawer 


containing a long-winged, yellow butterfly 
from Equatorial Africa. 


‘*There are,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ only a dozen specimens in existence. 
I have three of them.’’ In the course of 
the conversation it developed that great col- 
lectors kncw the number of specimens of 
every important or rare butterfly, and can 
tell you where each is owned. Away up 
toward the North Pole there were found on 
the second Ross expedition some hardy 
butterflies, a dozen specimens of which were 
secured. Dr. Strecker knew in what col- 
lections these are. He was aware that the 
British Museum has two, Jules Lederer of 
Vienna one, and soon. When he read that 
Lederer’s collection was to be sold, he sent 
off post-haste to his agent in Europe, in- 
structing him to buy it. The purchase was 
made, and the beloved butterfly now rests 
in Dr. Strecker’s collection. 

‘Yes, we find butterflies everywhere,” 
said the collector, ‘‘except perhaps at the 
Antarctic circle.’’ So saying he produced a 
case of delicate looking, small white butter- 
flies, whose wings were flecked with pink 
spots. They had come from mountain re- 
gions, some from the Swiss and German 
Alps, others from the Himalayas, 15,000 
feet above sea level, and more from the 
Rocky Mountains. Some specimens had 
come from regions where the natives never 
capture butterflies. The only foreigners 
there are Jesuit missionaries, and collectors 
have had to depend upon them to gather the 
rare varieties, like those from Tatsienlou. 
On the other hand, other specimens come 
from regions where the lower order of 
natives gather them with great assiduity, 
although not from any devotion to science. 
Dr. Strecker showed a big one, with a body 
as large as an ordinary jackknife, and great 
gray wings. It came from Australia, where 
the natives eat it. 

In a box devoted to insects was what 
looked like a withered beech leaf, but it 
wasn’t. It was a grasshopper. A case of 
rare butterflies contained apparently an- 
other fallen leaf. It was a dead leaf butter- 
fly from China. When it flies its extended 
wings of grayish blue make it appear a very 
handsome butterfly, but the lower surface 
of its wings is a dull brown, and when it 
closes them and lights on a limb it cannot 
readily be distinguished from a brown leaf. 

‘‘ Here’s a very timely butterfly,’’ said the 
naturalist. It looked like black velvet with 
shining green bands. The under side of the 
wings were a silvery white, and on each 
hind wing was a black marking forming 4 
perfect ‘‘ 88.”’ . 

Then there was a buff colored moth wit! 
the figure of an anchor stamped on its back, 
and another moth which successfully passes 
itself off fora bee among all but insects ant 
keen eyed naturalists. Heseemssoanxious 
to pose as a bee that, though a moth, he 
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fliesinthe daytime. A near relative of this 
masqu rider is a moth that has assumed the 
disguise of a humming bird. The collector 
showed one light complexioned moth from 
China, that is necessarily very abstemious, 
because he has no mouth. He manages to 
live awhile without eating, but it is hardly 
to be su} posed that he has as good a time as 
the big-budied black moth with a long bill 
which is curved up like a watch spring. 
When this moth reaches a flower to his taste 
he darts the long bill down in the depths 
of the blossom and sucks the nectar. 

As arule, the male members of the moth 
and butterfly family put on all the style. 
This was observable in Dr. Strecker’s col- 
lection, where the males were gorgeous in 
color and the females very plainly attired. 
The most meek and homely of all the 
females was a Mrs. Oiketicus. The male 
looks like a well to do fly, but the female is 
not a fly. She has no wings and no legs. 
She never goes out of the sack-like struc- 
ture in which she was born. She never 
tastes food or sees the light, and the chances 
for domestic disturbance in their family are 
lowered by the fact that she and her partner 
never see each other. 

The butterfly man handled one case with 
extra care. In it were specimens of a very 
ordinary looking species called Lyczena 
Xerxes, and hailing from California. The 
breed is now extinct. There was once a 
family of butterflies in Huntingdonshire, 
hes are fire colored fellows, but they too 
had their day and have been extinct since 
1840. Of course Dr. Strecker has specimens 
ofthem. The loss of two races of butterflies 
has been more than amply made up by the 
discoveries that men like Dr. Strecker are 
continually making of new ones. Some- 
times two naturalists will discover a new 
specimen at about the same time. Each 
will give it some unpronounceable name, 
and upon finding that they are rivals for 
priority of discovery, the collectors will de- 
vote as much correspondence to settling the 
dispute as it would take to arrange a treaty 
of peace between nations. Sometimes a 
new variety is named after a person, but 
the plan does not admit of such fearful and 
wonderful orthographic combinations as the 
collector loves, and it is not popular. Dr. 
Strecker has named several new discoveries, 
but only one of them after a man. 

‘Now, I suppose you would like to see 
some of the pretty fellows,’’ said the nat 
uralist, with the kindly but almost pitying 
tone that an expert employs in humoring a 
novice. He drew forth a case full of the 
most —— specimens that nature ever 
turned out. There were some from Brazil 
which look like changeable silk. Held in 
one light they were green, and in another a 
brilliant blue. Another case contained the 
beautiful silver butterflies from Central 
Chili, and another brown velvet ones from 
Ashantee. The golden Creesus from Hal- 
meheira made a fine showing. 





‘*IT suppose you know,”’ said the natural 
historian, ‘‘that the color of a butterfly’s 
wings is made by a series of minute scales 
overlapping each other, and that the wings 
proper are colorless as glass. And, by the 
way, did you ever see a butterfly's wings 
grow? I have watched them emerge from 
the chrysalis. Their wings are iittle affairs, 
all out of proportion to their bodies; but 
they have every marking that is to appear 
on the enlarged wing. Suddenly those 
little wings begin to grow, and you can see 
them expand.”’ 

Dr. Strecker next exhibited his largest 
specimen, an owl moth from Brazil. which 
measures a foot across its wings, and then, 
moving more rapidly among his treasures, 
for it was growing late, he showed a speci- 
men which is half one sex and half another, 
and still another variety which sport the 
needless luxury of an extra wing. 

It sometimes happens that one of the 
same brood of butterflies will differ from all 
the rest. Among the odd specimens in the 
collection is a swallow tail butterfly whose 
right wings and the right side of the body 
was yellow, the color of the male; and the 
left half of the body and left wings black, 
the color of the female. It is when the 
male of one species that may be a deep blue 
falls in love with the female of another that 
may be copper colored, that some butterflies 
of startling and often beautiful colors are 
born. The underside of the wings of the 
common painted lady butterfly are some- 
times white. Dr. Strecker knows of but 
five specimens, and he told how he got one 
of them. He lighted ona foreign book in 
Philadelphia containing a plate of the 
variety, and was made despondent with the 
reflection that some one had succeeded in 
getting the treasure and that he was out in 
the cold. He walked over to the house of 
a friend who is a collector, and who re- 
marked that some one had caught near the 
city a pale butterfly. Dr. Strecker saw it 
and was deeply agitated. It was one of the 
rare species of pale painted lady butterflies, 
exactly like that foreign one whose picture 
he had seen. Of course he got it and went 
home happy. 

‘‘Do we have any butterflies in winter?’’ 
asked the visitor. 

The naturalist smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes— 
under logs and stones. Sometimes a hardy 
fellow, ambitious to live, crawls under some 
object and hibernates. He comes out in 
the spring, makes a desperate effort to be 
gay, but soon flutters to the ground and 
dies.”’ 

The harvest moon hanging over Never- 
sink mountain in front of the naturalist’s 
house, the lights in the valley and to the 
tight, leading in double file down to the 
city, made a pretty picture as Dr. Strecker 
stepped to the door to bid his visitor good- 
bye. It had been a great visit. It is prob- 
able that his collection, which has no 
superior in the world, will, when he is done 
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with his beloved labors, go into the posses- 
sion of the Government, but there is hardly 
money enough in the nation to purchase it 
till he gets thro with it, and may it remain 
long in his possession.—New York Sun. 


IS IT A FACT? 


S it a fact that Jesus Christ was born into 
this world nineteen hundred years ago, 
more or less? Never mind, now, about the 
precise date or place or circumstances. These 
may be of great importance, but we can dis- 
miss them for the present, and fix our whole 
attention upon thecentral fact. Nevermind 
the story of the miraculous birth, or the an- 
gelic choir at Bethlehem, or other celestial 
attestation of the event. Was Christ really 
born into the world, and have we any his- 
toric evidence of the fact ? 

Never mind, now, the complete accuracy 
of the records. Assume, if you please, that 
the New Testament is much more untrust- 
worthy than the most daring skeptic has 
ever ventured to assert. You must admit 
the New Testament is in existence, and that 
it tells, with reiteration. a very definite story 
about Jesus Christ. Never mind the alleged 
discrepancies, legends, embellishments. 


Multiply these ten-fold, if you wish; but | 
after allowances and discounts, say if Jesus | 
| presumes to doubt, is not so well attested as 


Christ did actually live on the earth. 


Never mind the alleged errors and blun- | 
ders and crimes against Christianity in the | 
Admit, for the pres- | 


course of its history. 
ent, that it is responsible for all the wars 
and persecutions and outrages in ancient 
and modern Christendom. At least, do not 
stop now to deny or even to discuss the 
allegations, the most monstrous of them. 
Look steadily and exclusively at the crucial 
question, Did Jesus Christ actually live on 
the earth? Inacaveat Bethlehem there is 
(or was) an inscription, ‘‘ Here Jesus Christ 
was born.’’ Admit that this is wholly legend. 
ary. Is there any spot on earth where such 
an inscription might be truthfully placed,as 
describing a simple historical fact ? 

Admit the fact of Christ’s birth, and that 
we have records which authorize us to assert 
such a fact, and yon must admit ultimately 
very much more. The records may be very 
fragmentary, unhistorical, legendary, yet 
the importance of the central fact will lead to 
their careful study, sifting criticism, recon- 
struction, with final results that must be 
generally accepted, the human mind being 
constituted as it is. Error and myth and 
fantastic stories may have a long lease of 
life, even for centuries; but the mind of man 
is organized for ascertaining and accepting 
the truth, just as the eye is organized forthe 
truth, and ultimate truth is as certain asthe 
continuance of the human mind. Iftheearth 
is round, and not flat, some man will finally 
find it out. 

If Jesus Christ was actually born upon the 
earth, it is the supreme event in human 
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history. The world is a different world, 
history is a different history, personal 
life is different in its aims and motives and 
destiny because of this supreme fact. In 
a measure this is true of every influential 
character that has developed on the earth. 
Whether we are conscious of it or not, 
our lives are colored and affected by the 
livesof Moses, David, Socrates, Plato, Cesar. 
Shakespeare, Calvin, Newton, Washington, 
Lincoln, and a host of others. But all these 
are as nothing compared with the inevitable 
influence that comes to us from the charac- 
ter and achievements of Jesus Christ. He 
has entered into modern civilization as its 
chief formative force. Our social structure, 
literature, education, politics—to say noth- 
ing of our religion—could not eliminate the 
influence of Christ’s teaching and example 
without thereby reducing themselves to 
chaos, A man man deny thisinfluence, but 
he can no more escape it than he can escape 
the atmosphere about him or the force of 
gravity. Call yourself agnostic, skeptic, 
infidel, atheist, still your character and 
your thinking, in so far as they commend 
themselves even to your own respect, are 
due chiefly to the faci that Jesus Christ has 
lived upon the earth 

Rousseau found what he thought to be 
incredible things in the gospel, but he said 
that ‘* the history of Socrates, which no one 


that of Jesus Christ.’’ John Stuart Mill de 
scribes himself as ‘‘ a rational skeptic,’’ but 
he insists that “the standard of excellence 
and the model for imitation’’ exhibited in 
the character ef Christ ‘‘can nevermore be 
lost to humanity;’’ and he says that ‘‘it 
would not be easy, even for an unbeliever, 
to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete 
than to endeavor so to live that Christ would 
approve our life.’’ Even Renan says: 
‘* Christ for the first time gave utterance to 
the idea upon which shall rest the everlast- 
ing religion. If other planets have inhabi- 
tants endowed with reason and morality, 
their religion cannot be different from that 
which Jesus proclaimed at Jacob’s well. The 
words of Jesus were a gleam in thick night; 
it has taken eighteen hundred years for the 
eyes of humanity (what do I say ?—of an in- 
finitely small portion of humanity) to learn 
to abide by them.’’ The historian Lecky 
says: ‘‘The simple record of three short years 
of his active life has done more to regenerate 
and to soften mankind than all the disquisi- 
tions of philosophers and all the exhorta 
tions of moralists.’’ 

The great testimony for Christ is in the 
lives of those who love and obey him; bu 
the testimony of professed unbelievers has 
its place and weight, even against them 


| selves. If Christ actually lived and taught on 
| the earth, it is a fact of supreme importance. 


It fixes our responsibility and defines our 
opportunity, and all other facts must adjust 
themselves to it.— 7he Watchman. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Iexpect a through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


‘THE sixty-eighth annual report of the 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is found in the present issue of 
The School Journal. The condensed sum- 
mary of statistics appended to the report 
is here given in brief, for ready reference : 
The number of school districts in the 
State, 2.516; number of schools, 29 046; 
number of graded schools, 16,625; num- 
ber of superintendents, 141; male teachers, 
9,194; female teachers, 20,850; whole num- 
ber of teachers, 30,044; average salaries 
of male teachers per month, $44.14; aver- 
age salaries of female teachers per month, 
$38.23; average length of school term in 
months, 8.28; whole number of pupils, 
1,161,524; average number of pupils in 
daily attendance, 847,445; cost of school 
houses, purchasing, building, renting, 
etc., $4,982,093.49; teachers’ wages, $11,- 
355.334-47; cost of school text-books, 
$766,987.10; cost of school supplies other 
than text-books, including, maps, globes, 
etc., not including Philadelphia, $433,- 
597.76; fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses, $5,275.382.32; 
total expenditure, $22,813.395.14; State 
appropriation for the school year ending 
June 5, 1899, $5,000,000; estimated value 
of school property, $54,122,398.88. 

The increase in the number of districts 
is 6, in number of schools 716, number of 
pupils, 9,644; decrease in male teachers, 
216, increase in number of female teach- 
ers 791; average decrease in salary male 
teachers eleven cents; increase in salary of 
lemale teachers forty-nine cents; increase 
in total expenditures, including teachers’ 
wages and school buildings and school 
supplies of every sort, $1,384,660. 51. 


| 
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In the item of wages of female teachers, 
in statistical statement on page 314 of this 
issue, the average given is $33.55, show- 
ing a decrease of $4.19. It was an over- 
sight in copying the figures, or in some 
other way, and got through press before 
it was discovered. The figures as given 
above are correct, and any one interested 
can make them right in the table found 
in his copy of Zhe Journal. Averagesal- 
ary of female teachers $38.23, increase of 
49 cents over last year. 


THE Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania, which 
last year became the Department of Su- 
perintendence in the State Educational 
Association, will hold itsannal convention 
for 1902 in Johnstown on the sth, 6th 
and 7th of March, beginning on Wednes- 
day evening and closing on Friday after- 
noon. Work on the programme is in 
progress, and the chairman of Executive 
Committee, Supt. J. M. Berkey, promises 
it for February number of journal. 


THE State Association of School Di- 
rectors (now Directors’ Department of 
State Educational Association) will meet 
in convention at Harrisburg on Wednes- 
day, February 12th. Lists of delegates 
should be promptly forwarded to Rev. 
E. S. Hassler, Corresponding Secretary, 
if not already done. President Spiegel 
has called the Executive Committee to 
meet at Altoona on January 2d to com- 
plete the programme and other arrange- 
ments, which will be given in February 
number of Zhe Journal, 


THE following from Henry Van Dyke’s 
new book, ‘‘ The Ruling Passion,’’ is 
what might be called the dedication. We 
are glad to meet the thought in this 
superb dress. It is entitled ‘‘A Writer’s 
Request of his Master:’’ Lord, let me 
never tag a moral to a story, nor tella 
story without a meaning. Make me re- 
spect my material so much that I dare 
not slight my work. Help me to deal 
very honestly with words and with peo 
ple, because they are both alive. Show 
me that as in a river, so in a writing, 
clearness is the best quality, and a little 
that is pure is worth more than much 
that is mixed. Teach me to see the 
local color without being blind to the 
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spelling is always looked upon as some. 
thing of an ignoramus by those who no 
tice his mistakes. People who do not 
wish to be laughed at will make them- 
selves masters of the spelling book.”’ 
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inner light. Give me an ideal that will 
stand the strain of weaving into human 
stuff on the loom of the real. Keep me 
from caring more for books than for 
folks, for art than for life. Steady me to 
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do my full stint «f work as well as I can, 
and when that is done stop me, pay what 
wages Thou wilt and help me to say, 
from a quiet heart, a grateful Amen. 

THE next meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at 
Minneapolis July 7-11, from Monday to 
Friday. This will be very convenient 
for members of the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association who wish to go to the 
N. E. A., as that meeting will be held at 
Pittsburg July 2-4, Wednesday to Fri- 
day, of the preceding week. There will 
be a special train run from Minneapolis 
to the Yellowstone Park. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence will hold its next 
annual meeting in Chicago, February 
25-27, in University hallin the Fine Arts 
building. It is entered from the par- 
lors of the Auditorium hotel, which will 
be the headquarters of the Department. 
For programme address the president, 
Hon. G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga. 

THERE is little credit in being able to 
do good spelling, but to spell badly when 
one has been through the schools and 
has had, or should have had, opportunity 
to spell well, is a disgrace. We are in 
hearty sympathy with the views here 
expressed in a paragraph from the Chi- 
cago 7ribune.: ‘One hundred students at 
the Northwestern University have been 
turned back to the spelling school. This 
is a humiliation they would have escaped 
if they or their teachers had recognized 
the importance of the spelling book. The 
head of the English department at the 
university has a wholesome belief in the 
value of correct spelling. He will not let 
any student enter his classes so long as 
his knowledge of orthography is very 
incomplete. It would be well if the 
heads of departments in other institutions 
where the higher learning is taught were 
to prescribe the same rule of admission to 
their classes. If they were to do so, the 
number of persons in their classes would 
dwindle for a time, but the result would 
be excellent. It is true that to learn to 
spell correctly requires time and patience, 
but this branch of study is worth all the 
time which ought to be spent on it, for 
the person who makes mistakes in his 





Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH has resigned 
the office of Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, and has resumed his posi- 
tion as Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The trustees of 
the University granted a leave of absence 
to Dr. Brumbaugh upon the personal 
insistence of President McKinley, who 
was particularly anxious that he should 
take charge of the educational depart- 
ment in Porto Rico. 


‘‘Education,’’ one of the oldest educa- 
tional monthly magazines in the United 
States, is now edited by Supt. Richard G. 
Boone, of the public schools of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Dr. Boone is one of the best known 
educators in the country, and brings to 
Education the fruits of bis ripe scholar- 
ship, long experience as an educator, and 
wide acquaintance with teachers. The 
magazine is published in Boston by the 
Palmer Company. Mr. Palmer, president 
of the company, is managing editor. 


THE Capital Commission has selected 
Joseph M. Huston, of Philadelphia, archi- 
tect for the new capitol, for which an ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000 was made by the 


legislature. The architects receiving the 
$1,000 award each, under the terms of the 
programme of competition, are Addison 
Hutton, Herman Miller and F. J. Oester- 
ling, all of Philadelphia; Trimble & 
Stevens, of Pittsburg, and James H. War- 
ner, of Lancaster. The names of the other 
competing architects are not made public 
by the Commission. By the terms of the 
act creating the Commission, the building 
must be completed not later than January, 
1906. The building will be erected on 
the site of the present structure, which 
will probably form the superstructure of 
the new building. The buildings now 
occupied by the Departments of Agricul: 
ture and Internal Affairs will be removed, 
and all the departments will be concen- 
trated in one building. It is expected 
that work on the building will be begun 
within the next three months. The Com- 
mission issued a formal statement Decem- 
ber 28th, explaining that, after careful 
examination and consideration of all the 
plans entered in the competition, together 
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with the report of Prof. William R. Ware, 
of Columbia College, consulting architect 
of the Commission, Mr. Huston was 
unanimously agreed upon as architect 
for the building. Prof. Ware explained 
that he had selected four of the plans as 
the most meritorious, and had rejected 
five, there being nine in all. He did not 
know the names of the architects whose 
plans he recommended, because the names 
had been covered over beiore the plans 
were given him. The Commission is 
composed of Governor Wm. A. Stone, 
Congressman William H. Graham, of 
Allegheny; State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, of Lancaster; Senator William 
P. Snyder, of Chester county, and 
Edward B. Bailey, of Harrisburg. 





THe Attorney-General of one of the 
Western States decides that the public 
schools must cease to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘‘The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.’’ There have 
been a great many fools of that sort in 
the world. From an exchange we take 
this on the same general subject. It is 
Cleveland reversing folly: ‘‘ Hereafter 
the pupils of the Cleveland schools will 
be taught the Lord’s Praver, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Last evening, at the meeting of 
the school council, member Hobart intro- 
duced a resolution instructing Superin- 
tendent Jones to add these to the curricu- 
lum. In presenting his resolution Mr. 
Hobart said he had talked to the super- 
intendent about the matter, and he 
thought it should be done. ‘We ought 
to be improving the morals as well as the 
mental capacities of the children,’ said 
Mr. Hobart, ‘and I know of no more 
fitting way in which to do this than 
through the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the beautiful Twenty- 
third Psalm.’ ‘It gives me great pleas- 
ure to vote on this resolution,’ said Mr. 
House. ‘Other cities have been ahead 
of Cleveland in this regard,’ said Mrs. 
Taylor; ‘We should have added them to 
the curriculum long ago.’ The resolution 
was carried by a unanimous vote.’’ 





In order to arouse public sentiment, 
and encourage thought upon the ‘‘ Evils 
of the Saloon’’ among the children of the 
public schools of the State, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Alliance of Penn- 
sylvania offers a prize of five dollars to 
each borough for the best essay upon the 
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above-mentioned subject. Any Borough 
Superintendent who is willing that his 
pupils should enter the contest can learn 
particulars by communicating with Mrs. 
S. F. Savery, West Chester, Pa. 


—$—$ $2 —___. 


DR. STRECKER, NATURALIST. 





T was with a shock of surprise that 
we learned of the death of Herman 
Strecker. He was a man so full of life 
and tireless energy that it seemed as if 
he must live to be old. He was stricken 
with apoplexy as he stood talking on the 
street with a friend, and died fourteen 
hours later without regaining conscious- 
ness. Elsewhere we give an extended 
sketch of this remarkable man. He was 
one of the leading sculptors of the State, 
one of the most eminent authorities on 
butterflies and moths in America, and an 
entomologist of world-wide fame. His 
collection is believed to be the largest, 
most valuable and in every way the most 
complete public or private collection of 
butterflies and moths on the American 
continent, and, it is said, there are only 
two in Europe that surpass it. It com- 
prises over two hundred thousand speci- 
mens, upon which he expended $25,000, 
and includes butterflies and moths whose 
haunts in life are on every portion of the 
globe, not excepting the regions close to 
the poles, the heart of the forests of 
Africa, India, Australia, South America 
and the smaller islands of the Indian and 
Pacific oceans. For some of these speci- 
mens he paid from $100 to $150 each. 
His cabinets contain many specimens not 
duplicated in any collection in the world. 
His correspondence extended to every 
quarter of the globe. 

He was of German parentage, and was 
born in Philadelphia, March 24, 1836. 
He had studied architecture and design- 
ing and was already a sculptor of recog- 
nized ability when he went to Reading, 
while still a youth. He was a hard 
worker from his 12th year. All his liter- 
ary and scientific labor and the immense 
correspondence attending the collecting 
of his butterflies was done at night, as his 
work with the chisel consumed the day, 
In his earlier life, during holiday hours, 
he made trips to Philadelphia and studied 
at the library of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences all branches of natural history, 
but later devoted all his time to insects, 
and finally to moths and butterflies only. 
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He published various works on scientific 
topics, for which he drew the lithographic 
plates himself with marvelous accuracy. 
His principal work, which is long out of 
print, was ‘‘ Native and Exotic Butterflies 
and Moths.’’ Copies of this rare book 
now bring fabulous prices. He also wrote 
many articles for scientific journals in 
this country and Europe. 

His father was a sculptor from Vienna, 
Austria, and for many years foreman of 
Struthers’ marble works in Philadelphia. 
Once when we were with Dr. Strecker at 
the Academy of Fine Arts he told us it 
was his father who had put together the 
great central group in the Academy, en- 
ticled the ‘Fight between the Lapithz 
and the Centaurs.’’ It had come from 
Europe in parts, and it was thought they 
must send there for a man to set it up, 
until his father volunteered to do the work. 

Dr. Strecker designed and made the 
noble cross at Dr. Higbee’s grave. This 
block of granite, from the Quincy quar- 
ries, weighed some thirteen tons, and 
was the largest of its kind ever brought 
to Reading. When finished it weighed 
between nine and ten tons. He worked 
upon it con amore, and it was at this time 
that we came to know him well. 

We recall vividly the interest Dr. Hig- 
bee felt in a story told him by Dr. 
Stricker which impressed him deeply. 
We have long been interested in these 
strange experiences, but this is the most 
remarkable case of telepathy we have 
ever known in our personal acquaintance. 

One day in his rooms, as he was show- 
ing us a part of his great collection of 
butterflies, he paused over a large speci- 
men, and said, ‘‘ There are but three of 
these in the cabinets of the world, one of 
them has a wing broken; and they are 
all males.”’ 

‘“‘Is this the butterfly you dreamed 
about, of which Dr. Higbee was telling 
me ?’’ 

‘* He smiled, and asked, ‘‘ Was he tell- 
ing you of it?’’ 

‘* Yes, and I want to hear you tell the 
story right here and now, if you will, for 
I’ve been intensely interested in it.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ he laughed, ‘‘I don’t think it 
was of much account.”’ 

‘* Well tell it to me anyhow, with the 
butterfly right here.’’ 

He went on tosay: ‘‘I had been work- 
ing late one night, studying this specimen 
with others, and on going to bed and 
falling asleep, I dreamed of a low coast, 
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where a wide and sluggish river was 
flowing into the sea. The river was not 
deep, especially near its banks, for coarse 
grass, reeds and rushes were everywhere 
in the shallow water. Then I sawa man 
going down into the water among the 
reeds, with a net such as collectors use. 
There were flitting about near by three 
butterflies of this species. Two were 
like this and one of them lead-colored. 
No female of this species has ever been 
caught, but I am sure it must be lead- 
colored. Suddenly the man made a dash 
with his net and caught one of them, but 
the lead-colored one escaped. When I 
awoke next morning everything was 
as clear in my mind as though I had 
actually seen it, and a night or two after 
I wrote to a gentleman in England with 
whom I have frequent correspondence, 
who has the largest collection of butter- 
flies in existerce, and incidentally told 
him of an odd dream I had had, and 
thought no more about it. He is a man 
of large means, and has collectors in dif- 
ferent parts of the world from whom he 
is frequently receiving reports and such 
collections of butterflies as they have 
made. One day, months afterwards, I 
received a letter from him saying that he 
had had a letter from his man on the 
coast of Africa who reported that, at the 
mouth of the Gaboon river, he had 
caught one of these butterflies, that it 
was one of a group of three, that the date 
was the same as that on which I had 
dreamed of it, and that one of those that 
escaped was /ead colored. He said in 
his letter, ‘If I didn’t know that you and 
my collector were many thousand miles 
apart I would think you were setting up 
a job on me.’’’ 

‘* How do you explain it ?’’ we asked. 

‘*Oh, a coincidence, I suppose.”’ 

‘Why, man, you were there! ”’ 

“Do you think so? Well, I dor’t 
know auything about it.’’ 

And we passed on to another drawer 
of butterflies. 

On the death of Dr. Higbee he wrote 
us a very earnest and characteristic letter, 
which is given, with its brief introduc- 
tion, in the Memorial Volume, as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF GENIUS. 

Dr. Higbee was always at home in any 
atmosphere of integrity, whether among the 
unlettered or the learned; but everywhere 
with unerring instinct, he recognized the 
kinship of genius. Among men in divers¢ 
walks of life for whom he had especial 2¢- 
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miration, were George Hetzel, the painter, | 
of Pittsburg ; Carl Matz, the musician, of | 


Lancaster ; and Herman Strecker, the nat- 
uralist and artist in stone, of Reading, whose 
reputation in his chosen specialty 1s world- 
wide. We have from Mr. Strecker the fol- 
lowing tribute to his departed friend : 

‘*That I have been very much depressed 
by Dr. Higbee’s unforeseen death, you may 
well believe. Even at this moment it seems 
as if he were with me. I am writing but a 
few feet from the chair that he occupied 
during his visits; there he would sit, charm- 
ing me with the versatility of his knowl- 
edge, with the winning, happy, joyous way 
in which he expressed himself. But it is 
only mentally I am now seeing him—a 
sound, a flicker of the light, and the spell is 
broken. Yet I can scarce realize that the 
last time he was here, not very long since, 
was indeed his last visit. How the hours 
flew unheeded until long past midnight ! 

‘*T never met any one more intensely en- 
thusiastic in regard to what was good and 
beautiful. He had the keenest appreciation 
of everything connected with science and 
art. His quick comprehension of every 
subject pertaining thereto, even of such 
branches as had received no particular at- 
tention from him, was simply marvelous. 
In discoursing of the works of nature, or 
those resulting from the genius of man, he 
would often hold his attentive hearers as if 
spell-bound, citing incident after incident, 
producing proof upon proof, basing theory 
upon fact; from the period of the present 
would he lead us back, step by step, to the 
far, shadowy past, or viee versa, so accu- 
rately was everything systematized, every 
salient point brought to its proper bearing, 
even the minute details not overlooked, that 
the listener had not wherewith to add, only 
to hearken and marvel at the God-given 
faculties with which this man was endowed! 
Be the subject what it might, whether his- 
tory present or past, sacred or profane; 
whether in science or art, he seemed equally 
able to instruct and to excite our wondering 
admiration. 

‘Yet with all this there was in him noth- 
ing of the pedant. Unobtrusive and always 
averse to what would draw attention merely 
to himself or his labors, yet when delivering 
his lectures or otherwise discoursing on 
some subject of interest, he spoke, as we all 
know, with a force and an eloquence, the 
offspring of his own sincerity, that was con- 
viction itself. 

_ ‘Then, above all, was his unflinching 
integrity, his warm-hearted friendship, the 
kindly feeling which evinced itself towards 
all with whom he was brought into contact. 
Even when under most bitter provocation, 
because of undeserved and brutal attack, he 
had not an unkind word to say, nor did he 
by any act show bitterness towards his ma- 
ligners. In was not in his nature; in his 


great charity he could not bear enmity 
against any man.’’ 
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‘THE State Forestry Commissioner, Dr. 

J. T. Rothrock, is desirous of estab- 
lishing a State College of Forestry, and 
has been inspecting a large tract of land 
known as Mount Alto Park, near Waynes- 
boro, with a view to its purchase for this 
purpose. The establishment of such a 
college is a laudable ambition on the 
part of Commissioner Rothrock, and 
friends of arboriculture will hope for and 
endeavor to assist him towards accom- 
plishing his purpose. 

No little interest has been aroused 
during the last few years in the subject 
of forestry, and much has been done 
towards the preservation of the woodland 
areas of the State. There is nevertheless 
a vast amount of waste and destruction of 
good timber constantly going on. In 
fact, the waste and destruction are greater 
than the economy practiced and the 
planting that is undertaken. Much of 
the first is due entirely to ignorance or 
carelessness, and not to wantonness. 
Prominent lumbermen, who admit and 
deplore the waste in their own timber 
areas, have expressed their willingness 
to adopt more prudent methods if they 
only knew how and had the means. But 
they declare foresters with a thorough 
knowledge of their profession are scarce, 
and it does not pay to have men with 
only a smattering of information in their 
employ. 

A college such as Commissioner Roth- 
rock thinks of establishing would supply 
just the kind of material the thoughtful 
lumbermen need. Scientific forestry can 
be made to yield large financial returns. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has demonstrated that in 
his great woodland park. What he has 
done in Carolina the lumbermen of Penn- 
svlvania can do, if they have the same 
kind of foresters. 


Mr. George N. McCain, of the Phila- 
delphia Press, visited Franklin county 
recently for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation and securing views of the 
county in which it is proposed to locate 
the State Forestry College. He says: 


The scheme of a Forestry School is a very 
comprehensive one. The number of its 
students will be limited. They will be edu- 
cated and supported at the expense of the 
State, but in return they must give bond to 
refund the amount expended in their educa- 
tion if they leave the employ of the Com- 
monwealth. Students are to be chosen by 
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competitive examination. After that they 
will have arigorous physical examination. 

The plan of this new institution appears 
formidable in crude outline, but much less 
so after all its details are known. Noex- 
tensive buildings are planned. No expen- 
sive corps of instructors is contemplated. 
No institution for the select few is behind 
its design. It is a very simple proposition 
and a money maker for the State. The 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has just 
come into possession of a tract of 14.000 
acres of land, twelve miles east of Chambers- 
burg, and lying partly in Franklin and 
Adams counties. It is part of the old estate 
of Thaddeus Stevens. A great part of it is 
waste mountain land; soil that has been 
denuded of its timber growth and which to- 
day is densely covered with a second growth 
that in fifty years will be a magnificent for- 
est. On this property is a quaint house 
sixty odd years old, and in a state of semi- 
dilapidation. It stands on the edge of the 
forestry reservation, beside the turnpike 
leading from Chambersburg to Gettysburg. 
Two or three thousand dollars would re- 
store this building. It is now occupied as 
a home by the tenant farmer of the place. 
It contains about sixtcen rooms, and the 
purpose is to utilize this building and here 
establish the School of Forestry. 

The scheme of this institution is one of 
the many ideas that Dr. J. T. Rothrock has 
evolved for the benefit of posterity. All 
other plans of the Commissioner have been 
so eminently practical that the State could 
close out its holdings of forest lands at a 
profit of $100,000, if not more. The purchase 
of the Thaddeus Stevens tract has doubled 
price of land everywhere in the vicinity. 

‘*T want to establish a School of Forestry 
with a first class of twenty boys,’’ said the 
State Forestry Commissioner. ‘‘I would 
have them selected by competitive examina- 
tion, after which they would have to undergo 
a physical examination, to demonstrate that 
they have health and strength necessary to 
become foresters. Having successfully 
passed these requirements, the applicant 
would then be entered as a forestry appre n- 
tice. This would entitle him to receive his 
board and lodging at the expense of the 
State, and a small sum of money each month 
for clothing. 

‘*As to the school itself, I would make the 
term necessary to graduation full six years. 
In addition to the forester now employed by 
the State, I would have an additional teacher 
to give instruction in mathematics, survey- 
ing and road making, and an additional in- 
structor familiar with trees and the animal 
life of the State. That would constitute the 
faculty of the school. 

‘‘At the end of two years, ifthe student had 
passed his examination successfuily and 
given additional satisfactory bond, he would 
be advanced to the grade of Cadet and wear 
a uniform. By virtue of his position, he 
would be recognized as an officer of the 





State and clothed with power to make 
arrests and act as peace officer on State re- 
servations. He would be placed in charge 
of small classes of beginners, to familiarize 
himself with the work of directing and man- 
aging men. 

‘At the end of the third year he would be 
granted a larger allowance for clothing and 
the close of the fourth year would see him 
advanced tothe grade of Assistant Forester. 
He would then be entitled to a suitable 
change in uniform and suitable additional 
compensation. At the close of the sixth 
year, having passed all of his examinations 
successfully, he would receive a diploma 
and the degree of Forester. The ranks of 
the school would be filled by the admission 
each year, after the first year, of a limited 
number of students, not to exceed twenty, 
by competitive examination.”’ 





IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





HE people of the Philippine Isles are 
low-grade. They have little sense of 
honor, honesty or manhood, as the words 
are understood among people of the 
Anglo Saxonrace. Deceit, trickery, ras- 
cality, treachery, seem the breath of their 
life. Private letters from those who are 
constantly in touch with them in business 
and in other relations tell the same story 
with little variation. They are mostly 
a quick witted people, but semi-barbar- 
ous— Kipling was not far wrong when he 
said, ‘‘ half-devil, half-child,’’—whose 
only hope is in contact with a high civi- 
lization that will rule wisely and firmly, 
introducing good thought, better purpose, 
broader knowledge, and a better industrial 
system. Good school facilities must be 
afforded them, but it will take generations 
to lift them to anything like a worthy 
average manhood. Wemust teach them 
toread, but it takes infinitely more than 
that to convert ingrained rascality intode- 
cent honesty of purpose and effort. Itisa 
great and thankless task we have under- 
taken, but we will get some missionary 
work done, and the world will be the bet- 
ter for it. 

Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, in 
his recent report, devotes an interesting 
section to the school work done on the 
islands. He says: “‘ It is estimated that 
not less than 150,000 children are actually 
enrolled in the free primary schools; that 
one-half of these are being compelled to 
wait because there are not adequate 
school-rooms, and that there are 75,000 


| children in actual daily attendance upon 
' the schools already established. Tuere 
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are betweefi 3,000 and 4,000 native ele- 
mentary teachers employed. About 2,000 
of these are receiving daily instruction in 
English. Over 10,000 adult natives are 
studying English in evening schools 
under American teachers, and many 
more are applying than can be cared for 
as yet. The greatest interest is mani- 
fested to Jearn English. There is a wide- 
spread desire to send boys to the United 
States for education. Many of the towns 
are arranging to send and support boys 
here for that purpose. There is a wide- 
spread and earnest desire for education 
among the people of the islands. There 
are more people anxious for education 
than there are teachers to furnish it. 
There are more teachers than there are 
school buildings or rooms for them to teach 
in. I think no one can become familiar 
with the facts without deep interest and 
a strong desire to press forward provision 
for education. All the good iufluences 
of American civilization may enter through 
this open door.’’ 

General Chaffee, Military Governor of 
the Philppines, in a review of one of a 
number of court-martial cases in the 
islands, the records of which have been 
received at the War Department, makes 
this stern comment : ‘‘ History affords no 
parallel of a whole people thus practically 
turning war traitors, and in the genius of 
no other people was ever found such 
masterful powers of secrecy and dissimu 
lation; but it is needless to say that no 
powerful state was ever erected or ever 
can be erected upon such immoral and 
unenlighted foundations,”’ 

The case under review by General 
Chaffee was one wherein seven natives 
were tried jointly on a charge of murder. 
The accused were soldiers in the insur- 
gent army, and after defeat by the Amer- 
ican army in the field abandoned even 
the show of open opposition such as the 
half-uniformed guerrilla bands make, and 
took up thetr residence at Taytay, in 
Luzon, a place protected by an American 
garrison. Then, following the proclaimed 
policy of the insurgent chiefs, they pro- 
ceeded to organize secretly a bolo band. 
When authorization had been given to 
establish civil government, the band came 
forward, under the leadership of a resi- 
dent padre, and were elected municipal 
officers of Taytay. Then ensued a re- 
markable attempt to serve two masters. 
In alllawful matters they served with due 
appearance of loyalty the American gov- 
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ernment, while at the same time they 
labored secretly and diligently in the in- 
terests of the insurrection. This dual 
form of government, says General Chaf- 
fee, exlsted everywhere, in strongly gar- 
risoned cities like Manila; as well as the 
smallest barrio. The municipal offiecrs 
of Taytay next entered upon a series of 
murders, and continued their deadly work 
until the growing nnmber of mysterious 
disappearances led to the discovery of the 
perpetrators by the American authorities. 

**One undeniable truth,’’ say the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘ stands out in this case as in hun- 
dreds of like cases of murder; that the 
avera,ve native of these isiands has not 
more than the merest rudimentary con- 
ception of his individual rights and du- 
ties as aman, and no man knows this so 
well as the wily chiefs who use him for 
their nefarious purposes.’’ Six of the 
seven natives were sentenced to be hanged, 
but Chaffee commuted the sentence of 
three of them to imprisonment at hard 
labor for life. The seventh native, Leon- 
ardo de Posoy, a regularly ordained priest, 
asked for and was granted a separate 
trial. He was convicted, and Chaffee 
confirmed the sentence of death imposed 
by the court-martial which tried him, but 
commuted the sentence to twenty years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor ‘‘ out of his 
respect for his calling and for the great 
religious organization of which he is a 
most unworthy member.’’ 


<i 
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EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO. 








HE following is an abstract of a lecture 

given by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, before 
the Graduate Club of the University on 
Saturday, December 14, 1901, upon ‘‘ The 
Educational Renaissance in Porto Rico.”’ 
It makes a grand showing for the island, 
and the great work done there since the 
American occupation. Dr. Brumbaugh 
was appointed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to Porto Rico by the late President 
McKinley, succeeding Dr. George G. 
Groff, also from Pennsylvania, who did 
excellent work there in the cause of edu- 
cation and in other directions : 

‘“When the smoke of the Spanish- 
American War lifted from the Island of 
Porto Rico, the Americans found an 
island 40 miles wide, too long, with 
mountains towering almost 4,000 feet, 





and an outlook upon a dreamland of 
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luxuriance and of poverty. A popula 
tion of almost 1,000,000 was crowded 
upon this area of less than 3,000 square 
miles, and for their education Spain 
allotted about 240,000 pesos, or less than 
three per cent. of the annual budgetary 
funds. 

‘The American army organized a pro- 
visional government, and under a mili- 
tary governor, the island was ruled dur- 
ing the terrible hurricane of 1899, and 
until the Congress made provision for 
civil government, Spain never gave the 
people a voice in their government. The 
socalled autonomous government was 
never organized. April 12, 1900, the 
President of the United States approved 
the Act of Congress known as the ‘ For- 
aker Bill,’ an act ‘temporarily to provide 
for civil government in Porto Rico.’ 
This act provided that civil government 
should become operative in May of 1g00, 
and that there should be a Governor, an 
Executive Council of eleven members, 
and a House of Delegates of thirty-five 
members. The executive council is made 
up of the six cabinet officers of the gov- 
ernor and five native citizens. They also 
sit as a senate during sessions of the leg- 
islature, and have entire control of all 
franchise matters in the island. 

‘* Among these councilmen is the Com- 
missioner of Education. When, by per- 
sonal insistence of the President, I was 
given leave of absence from my univer- 
sity labors to assume this office, no one 
could foresee the tremendous task that was 
awaiting us. 945,000 human beings in 
Porto Rico, and 88 per cent. illiterate ! 
The schools organized by the military 
Bureau of Education had enrolled about 
23,000 pupils, and $330,000 were ex- 
pended in the fiscal year 1899-1900 for 
these pupils. In the next school year, at 
an expense of $400,000, 38,000 children 
attended the schools, and this year, with 
a budget of $501,000, we have gg2 schools 
and 50,000 pupils enrolled. This repre- 
sents in part the growth of the school 
idea in Porto Rico. Last year we reduced 
the percentage of illiteracy fully six per 
cent., and had an average attendance of 
75 per cent., being the largest gain of its 
kind, and, with Massachusetts excepted, 
the largest average of any country under 
our flag 

‘* At the outset of the civil government, 
the people were discontented and hostile 
to the schools. The reasons for this are 
too complex for analysis. That the mili- 
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tary authorities made mistakes, and that 
the people were all too prone to censure, 
are alike true, and it is also just to state 
that many good thi ngs were done during 
the reign of martial law. The fact re 
mains that a new system—in fact a 

stem where none existed—was jet to be 
cret ate d. 

‘A new school law, in many provisions 
similar to that used in our oldest States, 
was written and promptly enacted by the 
insular legislature, and it has now been 
in operation for almost one year. Its 
provisions have proven eminently wise, 
and under it the schools have become a 
tremendous force in Americanizing the 
island. The only note of opposition heard 
in many months comes from a hostile 
pro-Spanish paper, which claims that the 
system is advancing so rapidly that the 
children cannot keep pace with the de- 
partment. This, of course, is more a 
compliment than acriticism. It will be 
many years before Porto Rico need fear 
that its education is overdone. 

‘*The political parties in the respective 
municipalities one year ago refused 
minority representation on the _ school 
boards, and forbade the election of teach- 
ers holding political opinions at variance 
with their own. To-day we have com- 
plete minority representation, and the 
teachers chosen solely upon their merit. 
The Spanish conception that a school is 
a vested right, existing for the teachers, is 
gone. The American conception that a 
school is an opportunity, that it exists 
for the child, is now universal. Good 
teachers are sought; poor ones are dis- 
charged. 

‘Over one hundred teachers from the 
States, and over eight hundred natives, 
are now employed. The native teachers 
almost all teach English. In all schools 
the children sing our national songs in 
English and read from English books. 
Every school is carefully supervised and 
inspected monthly by competent super- 
visors—all but one being Americans, who 
are the personal agents of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and report to him 
daily. There are sixteen of these, and 
they have done a good work. 

‘‘Spain in 400 years never erected a 
single school-house in Porto Rico. We 
have expended $200,000 in the erection 
of 21 agricultural and 15 graded school 
buildings. More than 8,000 pupils now 
receive instruction in modern school- 
houses. All pupils in all schools are 
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furnished books and supplies absolutely 
free. The most patriotic scholars under 
the flag to day are our 50,000 boys and 
girls in Porto Rico. We have a first-class 
normal school in operation, with an en- 
rollment of almost 200 pupils. ‘Tuition 
and books are free. A large and beauti- 
ful building for this normal school, at a 
cost of $40,000, is now nearing comple- 
tion at Rio Piedras. The school in the 
meantime is held in the summer palace 
of the Governor. High schools, as good 
as any in the cities of equal size here, are 
organized in every city in which pupils 
are ready to pursue the course. This is, 
in brief, an outline of a work that has 
been entrancingly interesting, without 
precedent, and successful beyond the 
dreams of the most sanguine. Porto 
Rico now wants a star in the flag of the 
Union. She has already learned that the 
door of entrance to statehood is the door 
of the public school.’’ 


_»o— ---—— 


THOMAS K. CREE. 





‘THE men and women to whom the 

promises of the Bible belong are they 
who without thought of themselves, are 
giving their lives to uplift the thought 
and life of their fellows. In every direc- 
tion, in churches, homes, schools, Chris- 
tian and humanitarian associations, they 
are busy as never before. Under their 
influence the Bib'e finds more and more 
loving and reverent students, and in 
greatly increasing numbers. In these 
facts, more than anything else, we find 
the surest hope of the better future of the 
race. 

A few days since we picked up a copy 
of the Bible Study number of Association 
Men (October, 1901). and came upon an 
article which tells the remarkable work 
of an old classmate and school-boy friend 
in the Lancaster High School nearly fifty 
years ago. We knew that he was a brave, 
good fellow, an enthusiast in whatever 
good work he might undertake; and that 
he has been for a generation a prominent 
factor in the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, both in this coun- 
tryand abroad. But wedid not know the 
grand foundation work which it has been 
his privilege to do in so many directions. 

‘The name,’’ says Association Men, 
‘‘ that appears second on the list of gen- 
eral secretaries in this country is that of 
Thomas K. Cree, who entered Associa- 





tion work in 1869 as general secretary of 
the Pittsburg Association. In 1876 he 
became one of the secretaries of the Inter- 
national Committee, with Messrs. Morse, 
Weidensall and Uhl, and so completed 
this year his quarter century of service 
on the committee’s force. In all the 
councils of the committeé, as well as in 
its active service, he has been a strong 
factor. For the past few years his special 
department has been financial, and he 
has, in a quiet manner, provided a con 
siderable fraction of the support of this 
great work. Probably few of the younger 
generation of Association men know the 
genial, hearty spirit of this man, and the 
rare insight he shows on every Associa- 
tion problem, and the part he plays, and 
has played, in the great Association 
movement of the world. In 1869 he or- 
ganized the Pennsylvania State Com- 
mittee, and acted as chairman, secretary 
and treasurer, while he was general sec- 
retary at Pittsburgh. In 1874 and ’75, in 
company with George A. Hall, he made 
extended tours of the Southern States as 
a volunteer worker for the International 
Committee, in which he greatly quick- 
ened the work in the South, and organi- 
zed many Associations. State conven- 
tions were held, and state committees 
were formed, not only in the South by 
him, but in New England and Canada, 
and the Maritime Provinces, and the As- 
sociation movements in these sections 
were given direction and character. 
When Moody and Sankey were doing 
their great work he not only joined in 
their work, but tarried behind them, at 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and many small cities, and 
wisely and efficiently garnered for the 
Association those results of their work 
which secured workers among young 
men, and buildings in which the work 
could be carried on. In the work of res- 
cue he has helped to save some of the 
great pivotal Associations in critical 
times, and secured for them capable sec- 
retaries and relieved them of encumber- 
ing debts. In the work abroad, he has 
been a promoter of the Association move- 
ment. He organized the Paris Associa- 
tiov, and rendered similar service in 
Rome. It.is seldom that a man has the 
privilege of being a factor at the begin- 
ning in so many successful enterprises, 
and in his life time of seeing them develop 
to such a degree of efficiency.’’ 

Tom Cree! the old High School is 
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proud of you. We’re doubly glad to have | Morgan; for your work lasts, and your 
known you in the old boyhood days, and | wealth stays, being in coin that passes 


take off our hat to a man richer than 
Hutchinson or Gould or Vanderbilt or 


current in two worlds, ‘‘that which now is 
and that which is to come.’’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, January, 1902. 

THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have recently been issued to college grad- 
uates : 

814. Ruth H. Sprague, Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon county, Bucknell College, 
A. B., issued October 17, 1901. 

815. Margaret E. Ames, Ridgway, Elk 
county, Elmira College, A. B., October 17, 
Igor. 

816. L. A. Williamson, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, Ursinus College, A. B., November 
6, Ig0I. 

817. Challen W. Waychoff, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg, A. B., Novem- 
ber 6, 1901. 

8:8. Franklin Henry Schaeffer, McCon- 
nell, Ill., Central Pennsylvania College, 
A. B., November 12, Igol. 

819. Eva B. Haas, Meadville, Crawford 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., Novem- 
ber 19, 1901. 

820. Robert S. Birch, Reading, Berks 
county, Princeton College, A. B., December 
10, T9OI. 

821. Stephen A. Thurlow, Pottsville, 
Schuylkill county, Amherst College, A. B., 
December 10, 1901. 

822. Oliver J. Morelock, Lockport, N. Y., 
Franklin and Marshall College, A. B., 
December 10, 1901. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The thirty- 
four schools—most of them in country dis- 
tricts—visited this month, were found to be | 
in good condition, with the teachers zeal- | 


ous in their work. 
entire day in the different rooms. These 
schools are in excellent condition, and rank 
with the best inthe county. Prof. Palmer, 


dresses were delivered by ex-Judge Calvin 


| Rayburn, L. M. Leason, Esq., and Hon. G. 


W. McNeer. The school numbers fifty 
pupils, and is still growing. It will be but 
a matter of a few months until it will be 
necessary to employ another teacher. The 
schools of W. Kittanning are overcrowded, 


| and are much in need of an additional room. 


i Slate Lick and Girty. 





In Ford City I spent the | 


the principal, is serving his second year, and | 


his work has been so satisfactory that the | 


school board has advanced his salary $10 
per month over that of last year. 
teachers hold stated meetings for the dis- 
cussion of methods. 
Stantly growing, and now numbers over 500 
volumes. Applewold borough has completed 
a very neat two room building, which has 
been occupied only one month. 
ber 27th, upon invitation of the teacher, 


The | 


Their library is con- | 


Local institutes were held at Greendale, 
y. They were well at- 
tended by both teachers and patrons. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Three institutes 
were held during the month: at the Educa- 
tional Office, at Boggs in New Sewickley 
township, and at Smith’s in Raccoon town- 
ship. All were largely attended and proved 
very interesting. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: One of the finest 
six-room buildings in the county was 
erected at Shillington, Cumru township. It 
is two-and-a-half stories high, built of brick 
and Indiana limestone trimmings, with 
sandstone base. The Smead-Wills system 
of heating and ventilating is used. This 
township is one of the progressive town- 
ships in the county, and by next year will 
likely have a township high school. The 
local institutes at Robesonia and Mohnsville 
were largely attended. At the former Prof. 
A. C. Rothermel lectured one evening, and 
the Wesleyan Male Quartette gave a concert 
anotherevening. At Mohnsville Dr. B. T. 
Callen and Dr. James I. Good delivered illus- 
trated lectures. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: During the 
month of November I found good work be- 
ing done in the schools visited. The com- 
pulsory school law improved the attendance 
very considerably, but there is still room 
for improvement. On the evening of No- 
vember 1st I held an educational meeting at 
Harrisville, which was very well attended. 
The teachers and pupils of the school took 
part and helped very much in the success of 
the meetings. I held another meeting in 
Mars, November 29, which was also well 
attended. We see much good resulting 
from these meetings. 

CAMBRIA--Sup. Gibson: The fine new 
building in East Conemaugh has been com- 
pleted. The schools have been transferred 
from the rooms scattered over the borough 


| totheir new quarters, and are now undergo- 


On Novem: | 


Miss Rose Highfield, and her pupils, a large | 
number of parents and directors were pres- | 


ent to attend Thanksgiving exercises. 


ing a thorough re organization. The county 
institute was a success in every respect. 
Flfty school directors, representing nearly 
one-half the districts, were present on Direc- 


Ad- | tors’ Day, a number of them remaining 
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throughout the week to attend the sessions 
of the institute. Interesting local institutes 
are being held in different sections of the 
county. Many of the teachers are taking 
up the study of algebra and civil government 
with the view of standing an examination 
in these subjects next year. The address 
of Dr. Schaefter before the directors’ meeting 
of institute week was well received by the 
delegates ; a number of law points were 
made clear to both directors and teachers. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: Penn township 
has a library of from 60 to 70 volumes of 
bright new books in each of the schools. 
Londonderry has supplied one of its schools 
with new singledesks. In W. Sadsbury the 
children are delighted with their new school 
houses, Moore’s and West View. Our an- 
nual institute, held at West Chester, was an 
ideal meeting. Distinguished talent and 
perfect weather enabled us to reach the 
‘‘high water mark’’ of institnte work in our 
county. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The various high 
schools of the county are making great ef- 
forts to carry into successful operation the 
course which will entitle them to the posi- 
tion of a high school of one of the required 
classes. The attendance law is received with 
great favor, and is being strictly enforced in 
most districts of the county, to the great ad- 
vantage of the school work. 

Er1IE—Supt. Morrison: Girard township 
has just completed a beautiful eight-room 
building for a township high school, at acost 
of over $20,000. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: After practically 
daily visitations in the schools I find the 
work progressing very well. During the 
last two years I have been giving special 
attention to school government, and it is 
re assuring to note that there has been great 
improvement along that line. We still have 
a few teachers, however, who are on the edge 
of failure in government, but their number 
is very small. On the whole the work is 
moving along satisfactorily. 

GREENE--Supt. Martin: The schools thus 
far visited are in the main doing good work; 
the teachers as arule are putting into their 
work increased effort and interest. The dis- 
tricts visited are manifesting a commenda- 
ble interest in the success of their schools. 
Educational meetings were held during the 
month in five townships under my direction. 
These meetings were well attended, the 
teachers taking an active part, and we have 
reason to believe that some good has been 
accom plished. 

_ Huntincpon—Supt. Rudy: The annual 
Institute held in November was voted a de- 
cided success. Out of atotal of 260 teachers 
252 were enrolled. The different sessions 
were well attended by the public, and much 
interest and enthusiasm shown throughout 
the week. Able instruction was given by 


Dr. Noss, Dr. Van Ormer, Prof. McNeil and 
Prof. J. A. Myers, whilst the music went 
‘merrily on’’ in charge of Prof. I. D. Gresh. 





INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: Two school 
buildings were burned down during the 
month—one in White township, the otherin 
Burrell. Arrangements have been made for 
the continuance of the schools. Three of our 
school directors died during the month— 
Mr. Shadrach Stephens, of Green township; 
James Coon, of North Mahoning; and Geo. 
Cribbs, of Blacklick. 

Jun1taTa-—-Supt. Gortner: The first local 
institute of the term was held in Black Log 
Valley, November15-16. It was avery suc- 
cessful meeting, and much interest was 
manifested. The thirty fifth annual meet- 
ing was held during the week of Novem- 
ber 25th. The instructors were Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Hon. John Q. Stewart, Prof. A. 
B. Van Ormer, Prof. O. S. Kriebel, Prof. 
Thos. C. Houtz. Prof. Chas. C. Ellis, and 
Dr. A. E. Winship. Miss Frank S. Hunt- 
ley, of Driftwood, conducted the music and 
sang solos. The evening entertainments 
were, lecture by Dr. Winship, on ‘* Rascals 
and Saints;’’ by Dr. Schaeffer, on ‘‘ The 
Oregon Country;’’ entertainment by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee B. Cake; and Ritchie's Unique 
Entertainers. On Thursday morning the 
directors met in the grand jury room, and 
were addressed by Deputy Supt. Stewart. 
About one-fifth of the directors were pres- 
ent. In the afternoon the directors and 
teachers met in joint session, and were ad- 
dressed by Prof. Thos. C. Houtz, Prof. C. C. 
Ellis and Deputy Supt. Stewart. During 
the week one hundred and seven teachers 
out of a total of one hundred and ten were 
present. It is believed that we had the 
ablest instructors ever brought into the 
county, and that this session of the in- 
stitute was the most successful ever held 
here. 

LACKAWANNA—Sppt. Taylor: Our annual 
institute was held in the week ending No- 
vember 1st. We enrolled 350 teachers, in- 
cluding those from Dunmore. All but four 
were present, and these were absent on ac- 
count of sickness. The weather was fine, 
and although a street-car strike was in pro- 
gress, it did not interfere with our attend- 
ance. Our corps of instructors was unusu- 
ally strong, and excellent work was done. 
We had with us Hon. John Q. Stewart, Dr. 
J. A. McLellan, Dr. John C. Willis, Miss 
Margaret Sutherland, Prof. Geo. E. Little, 
and Prof. John T. Watkins. The institute 
was divided into two sections, primary and 
advanced, the latter including teachers of 
country schools. The attention was excel- 
lent. Two evening entertainments were 
given—a concert by the Metropolitan Male 
Quartette, and an excellent lecture on ‘‘We, 
the People,’’” by Wm. Hawley Smith. It 
was a magnificent plea for industrial educa- 
tion. On Thursday the County Directors’ 
Association met. It was the largest and 
probably the best meeting held since the 
organization of the Association in 1893. 
One hundred and twelve directors were pres- 
ent, representing 29 out of our 37 districts. 
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Addresses were made by Dept. Supt. Stew- 
art on ‘‘ New School Laws,’’ by Dr. Willis 
on ‘‘ What Directors Can Do to Improve 
the Teaching Profession,’’ by Prof. Little on 
** Drawing in Public Schools,’’ by Mr. Z. T. 
Cure on ‘The Relation of the Common 
Schools to Our Free Institutions,’’ and by 
Prof. Henry Hoffman on ‘‘ Centralization of 
Country Schools.’’ After 3 p. m. the Asso- 
ciation adjourned to the main court room, 
where both teachers and directors listened 
to an eloquent address on ‘‘Duties of Teach- 
ers and Directors.’’ Since the close of the 
institute I have visited forty seven schools. 
Nearly all the teachers are doing satisfac- 
tory work, but the attendance is not what it 
should be. On account of the new law re- 
quiring teachers to pass an examination 
next June in algebra and civil government, 
the regular local institute work has been 
suspended for the year, and reading circles 
have been established under the leadership 
of competent principals and teachers. In 
these circles they will meet from once to four 
times each month for the study of Algebra, 
Civil Government, Educational Founda- 
tions and Longfellow's Evangeline. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: During the 
month I visited the schools of Wilkesbarre, 
Lake, Fairmount, Fairmount Ind , Denison, 
and a portion of Lehman and Plymouth 
townships. With afew exceptions I found 

ood work being done. In some instances, 

owever, the teachers seemed to be lacking 
inenthusiasm. Uniess they spur themselves 
up to a keener sense of duty I shall advise 
their school boards to discontinue their ser- 
vices next year. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: I held evening 
meetings in four townships, Mill Creek, 
New Vernon, Springfield and E. Lackawan- 
nock, at which 21 teachers and 12 directors 
were present. Ourannnal institute, held in 
Mercer, November 11-16, was said by old 
teachers to have been the best held in years. 
Messrs. Corson, Fess and Parker were our 
instructors, assisted by Miss Gertrude 
Clark, of New Castle, as soloist, a very de- 
sirable acquisition for any county institute. 
During the month a meeting was held in 
Mill Creek for the purpose of promoting the 
cause of school centralization. The County 
Supt. made an earnest address in its behalf. 
It will be voted upon in February. The 
schools are doing well. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Hanawalt: The county 
institute held during the month was a com- 
plete success. Our instructors were Dr. 
Winship, Dr. Van Ormer, Profs. Ellis, Mc- 
Neil and Seip, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Prof. W. F. Kennedy directed the music 
with Miss Grace Felker as pianist. The di- 
rectors’ meeting was well attended, and 
several important questions relative to their 
work were discussed. 


MonROE—Supt. Walter: The annual 


county institute was held at Stroudsburg, 
November 11-15, and was a very profitable 
Of 154 teachers in the county, 150 


session. 
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were present. The interest manifested by 
all present was deserving of much praise. 
The instruction given was suited to the 
needs of the teachers. The instructors were 
Drs. A. R. Horne and Geo. W. Hull, Profs. 
Frank F. Fox, F. H. Greenand W.A. Ack- 
erman, Supt. Jas. M. Coughlin, Profs. Geo. 
P. Bible, E. L Kemp, Frank Kohler and E. 
T. Kunkle addressed the institute on appro- 
priate subjects. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Bender: I visited 
the following districts: Northampton 
Heights, Wind Gap, Forks, Lower Naza- 
rath, Plainfield, Washington, and part of 
Lower Saucon. Insome ofthe districts the 
attendance has been very poor on account of 
diphtheria, scarlatina, measles and mumps. 
Good work is being done in most of the 
schools. The inside appearance of all the 
school houses in Forks township has been 
very much improved by papering and calci- 
mining. The different rooms now look much 
more cheerful and homelike. The newschool 


building (Broadhead) at Northampton 
Heights, is completed and occupied. Itisa 
handsome fourroom brick _ structure, 


trimmed with stone, containing all the 
modern improvements. The dimensions of 
the building are 53 ft. 4in., by 67 ft. 3 in. 
Besides the four school rooms, each 25x32, it 
contains four cloak rooms and a directors’ 
room. It cost $12,000, and is, without a 
doubt, the finest four-room school building 
in the county, reflecting much credit upon 
the school board of the new borough of 
Northampton Heights. The motto of the 
beard while they were erecting the school 
house was, ‘‘ Nothing is too good for the 
children.’’ I wish more school boards 
would feel the same way when they are 
erecting new scbool houses. The building 
is heated by the Wills heating and ventilat- 
ing system. The lot on which it stands is 
100x140 ft.. and was donated to the borough 
by the Wilbur Trust Company of South 
Bethlehem. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Our schoois are 
progressing finely. The attendance for the 
month is unusually good. Local institutes 
have been organized in the various districts, 
and their work is doing much for the pro- 
gress ofthe schools. The educational event 
of the month was the county institute. The 
instructors were Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, A. J. 
Kinnerman, E. L. Kemp and L. H. Long, 
and Profs. J.D. Meeseand I. D. Gresh. Of 
our 344 teachers, 335 were present. ‘The in 
terest manifested shows a desire to do more 
efficient work. 

T1oGA—Supt. Longstreet: The thirty- 
fourth annual institute was held in Wells- 
boro. The instructors were, Drs. Henry 
Houck, Andrew T. Smith, S. H. Albro, 5 
D. Fess, Prof. H, E. Cogswell, Mrs. H. T 
Jenkins, and Miss ElizaJ. Boyce. The en- 
rollment was 480, twenty-eight less than last 
year, owing to some restrictions upon the 
qualifications required for enrollment. Al! 
the sessions were well attended by the cili- 
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zens of the town. The entertainment and 
instruction were of the highest order. Every 
teacher who came to the institute for help 
could not have gone away disappointed. I 
I am sure that our schools will bebenefited. 
The annual session of the Directors’ Associ- 
ation was as well attended as usual; but con- 
sidering the excellenceof the programme, 
there should have been many more present. 
Many old faces were recognized; those who 
come once, come again. One must attend 
these meetings in order to form a just esti- 
mate of their value. I am sure that our 
schools receive benefit from these annual 
meetings. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton : Nearly all the 
schools visited this month are in good con- 
dition. A number of very good educational 
meetings were held during the month, sev- 
eral of ‘which I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing. The teachers of Gregg township held 
an excellent institute at Allenwood. All 
the teachers and many directors and citi- 
zens took part. Limestone holds an educa- 
tional meeting every two weeks. Dr. 
Gobble, President of Central Penna. College, 
assisted at one of these gatherings. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Two success- 
ful local institutes were held during Novem- 
ber. That at N. Clarendon deserves especial 
mention on account of the large number of 
teachers present, the practical nature of the 
papers and discussions, and the general en- 
thusiasm which prevailed. Prof. Morrison 
is to be congratulated upon this helpful in- 
stitute of practical methods. 


WAyNE—Supt. Hower : The teachers’ in- ; 


ititute this year was inspiring, helpful and 
enthusiastic. All but three of the 248 teach- 


ers were enrolled. The interest and order | 


were all that any one could wish. The in- 
structors were great favorites. The local 
press gave full reports, and the evening en- 
tertainments were liberally patronized. The 
instructors were Profs. F. H. Green, War- 
ren Darst and Andrew T. Smith, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Lloyd, Supt. Geo. Howell and John T. 
Watkins. The evening lectures and enter- 
ments were by Prof. Green, Leland Bowers, 
Edith Norton Concert Co., and Dr. Madison 
C. Peters. The sixth annual session of the 
Directors’ Association met on Thursday. 
The compulsory attendance law was fully 
and effectively discussed by the directors. 
Dr. Smith talked on ‘‘ How to Get the Most 
Out of Teachers.’’ In the afternoon the di- 
rectors met with the teachers in the general 
session of the institute. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: A picture of George J. Heller, 
who had served as director in this district 
for thirty-three years, was presented to the 
board at a meeting of the school and citi- 
zens. The occasion was-improved by the 
teaching of devotion to local interests, civic 
pride and patriotism. 

DvuBors—Supt. Greene: An organization 
of the mothers of primary children has been 
formed. Mrs. D. E. Hibner was chosen 
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es of the organization in the town at 
arge, and a vice-president selected for each 

ward. Meetings are held once a month in 
each ward, and are generally well-attended. 
| The first ward meeting is held on the first 

Friday aiternoon of each school month; Sec- 
ond ward meeting on the second Friday; 
; Third on the third Friday, and the Fourth 
| onthe fourth Friday. My object in institut- 
ing these meetings was to bring the school 
and the home into closer relationship, but 
the good to come therefrom promises far to 
; exceed my expectations. The meetings are 
devoted to discussions of problems pertain- 
ing to school life and home life. Many ex- 
cellent papers have been read at these meet- 
ings by mothers and by teachers. The inter- 
est is growing. The president and her subor- 
dinate officers held a general educational 
meeting on Friday, December 13th. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cieaver: The pupils. 
with their accustomed liberality on the day 
preeding Thanksgiving brought donations 
for the relief committee of the town. Two 
energetic literary societies have been formed 
in the high school, and a reading table pro- 
vided. 

JOHNSTOWN—Snpt. Berkey : Our evening 
schools have been organized in six districts 
and ten teachers employed. During the 
first month there were 415 pupils in attend- 
ance. The sessions were held every school- 
day from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m., and are subject 
to the same general regulations and super- 
vision as obtained in the day schools. This 
is the first effort to organize evening schools 
since the city was incorporated, and the re- 
sults will be awaited with considerable in- 
terest. These schools are receiving the best 
possible attention and encouragement, and 
it is hoped they will accomplish much good. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Cooper: During the 
month $424.74 was deposited in the school 
savings bank. One institute was held with 
an attendance of 49 teachers. The activity 
of the truant officer is shown by the fact that 
during the month he called upon 153 patrons 
of the schools about the absence of their 
children, and that he detected and restored 
to school 16 truants. He also makes the 
statement that our truants are nearly always 
the same boys each month. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Thanksgiving 
day was made brighter and happier in the 
homes of 153 families because of the liberal 
donations of the school children in their 
annual remembrance of our worthy poor. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: At the be- 








ginning of the term the board of directors 


| wisely provided the superintendent with 
| competent clerical assistance, thus enabling 


him to devote nearly all of his time to the 
supervision of instruction. Last year the 
monthly meeting of teachers was held in 
grades. This terma general monthly meet- 
ing is held. The course of work outlined is 
as follows: A study of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
‘Thinking and Learning to Think;’’ and 





the consideration of a topic each month that 


ecu > 
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has its application in all of the schools: De- 
cember, How to secure freedom, fluency and 
distinctness of oral expression in the pri- 
mary, grammar and high school: Vanuary, 
Judicious aid to pupils in all the grades; 
February, How to arouse the proper activ- 
ities of the learner's mind in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge; J/arch, How to aid in 
creating proper ideals on the part of pupils; 
April, How to secure good manners. All 
teachers are requested to give these topics 
thoughtful attention throughout the term, 
and, in the light of investigation and expe- 
rience, be prepared to discuss them. 

SunBURY—Supt. Shipman: A Thanksgiv- 
ing donation was made by the schools for 
the needy and worthy poor. The contribu- 
tions were distributed through church com- 
mittees to the amount of $125. Our teach- 
ers have been given permission to take one 
day during the term to visit schools in other 
towns. 

WILKES BARRE—Supt. Coughlin: An 
evening manual training school was opened 
in September, fully equipped for carpentry 
and woodturning. A course in manual 
training is also given in connection with the 
high school work, for the benefit of boys at- 
tending during the day. 


— 
_ 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 





COLLECTION OF TAXES. 

AN ACT relating to the collection of city. school and poor 
taxes,in tho several cities of the third class in this 
Commonwealth, and providing that the city treasurer 
of each of said citics, by virtue of his office, shall be 
the collector of the said several taxes; prescribing his 
duties and fixing his compensation. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the sev- 
eral city treasurers, hereafter elected in cities of 
the third class of this Commonwealth, by virtue 
of their office shall be the collectors of all the 
city, school and poor taxes, assessed or levied 
in their respective cities, and shall perform the 
duties and be subject to the hereinafter provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 2. At the same time the city treasurer 
enters upon his duties, he shall take and sub- 
scribe his oath of office as collector of city, 
school and poor taxes, which oath shall be filed 
with the city clerk of the proper city. 

Sec. 3. The several city school and poor au- 
thorities, now empowered or which may be 
hereafter empowered to levy taxes upon per- 
sons and property within the said cities of the 
third class, shall, on the first day oi June in 
each year, make out and deliver their respect- 
ive duplicates of taxes assessed to the said city 
treasurer, as the collector of the said several 
taxes, which taxes shall be collected by the 
said city treasurer, by virtue of his office as 
herein provided, and the said duplicates shall 
at all times be open to the proper inspection of 
the taxpayers and of the proper auditing and 
examining officers, and shall be delivered by 
the said treasurer at the expiration of his term 
to his successor in office. 

Sec. 4. The said several duplicates shall be 
accompanied with the warrants of the proper 
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authorities, directing and authorizing the said 
city treasurer, as the collector of taxes, to col- 
lect the same. The warrant for the collection 
of any school tax shall be executed by the 
president of the board of school controllers, 
attested by the secretary thereof; the warrant 
for any tax levied by the councils of any of 
said cities shall be executed by the mayor, and 
be countersigned by the city controller; and in 
all other cases, the warrant shall be executed 
by the authority making the tax levy. 

Sec. 5. The city treasurer, as the said collector 
of taxes, shall have power to appoint as many 
deputies as shall be necessary to enable him to 
collect the said taxes or any of them, which 
deputies shall be paid by the said treasurer, and 
the respective authorities levying the tax shall 
not in any wise be liable for their compensation 
nor for their official conduct. The said treas- 
urer, as the collector of the said several taxes, 
and his deputies, shall have and exercise all 
the powers vested by law in the several collect- 
ors of State and county taxes, and in all the 
remedies for the collection thereof; and shall 
have additional power and authority, after five 
days’ notice, to seize by levy and distress any 
property on the premises assessed, belonging to 
tenants, purchasers or others, without regard to 
the date of assessment or levy of the tax, and 
to sell the same, giving ten days’ public notice 
of such sale by written or printed advertise- 
ment; and to levy upon any personal property 
of the delinquent that may be found within 
the county, for the collection of said taxes; and 
after notice of sale as aforesaid, to sell the same 
for the payment of said taxes. The said sev 
eral warrants shall be effectual to authorize the 
said treasurer, as collector of taxes, to collect 
the said taxes during two years from the date 
of each respective warrant. 

Sec. 6. The said treasurer, as collector of 
taxes, before entering upon his duties, shall 
give bond in the usual form to the respective 
authority levying the tax, in an amount to be 
by them severally fixed, with corporate or at 
least two sufficient sureties to be by them ap 
proved, conditioned that the said treasurer, as 
collector of taxes, shall well and truly collect 
and pay over or account for, according to law, 
the whole amount of the taxes charged and 
assessed in the duplicates which shall he de- 
livered to him during his term of office. In the 
case of city taxes, the said treasurer shall be 
required to give but one bond, which shall 
include his duties as city treasurer and as col- 
lector of city taxes. All bonds given as afore- 
said shall cover the full term of office of the 
said treasurer: Provided always, That should 
any of the said authorities levying any tax be 
of opinion, at any time, that the bond given as 
aforesaid is not sufficient, the said authority 
may require the said treasurer, as collector, to 
give additional security, to be approved in 
manner as aforesaid; but the said collector shall 
not in any event be required to give bond or 
bonds aggregating in amount in excess of the 
tax to be collected by him. 

Sec. 7. All persons who shall make payment, 
on or before the first day of July in each year, 
of any city, school or poor tax, levied within 
the respective city of the third class and charged 


1- 


against the said persons in the proper dup!! 
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cate, shall be entitled to a reduction or abate- 
ment of one per centum from the amount 
thereof. Upon all taxes remaining unpaid on 
the first day of September of each tax year, 
three per centum shall be added thereto; and 
upon the first day of every succeeding month 
thereafter, there shall be added or charged an 
additional penalty for non payment of one per 
centuim, until such taxes are paid, which pen- 
alties shall be added to the taxes by the said 
treasurer, as collector, and be collected by him. 

Sec. 8. The school taxes which shall be col- 
lected under the provisions of this act are the 
school taxes only which are levied by the 
boards of school controllers, organized and 
acting under and in pursuance of the Act of 
Assembly, entitled, ‘‘An act dividing the cities 
of this State into three classes, regulating the 
passage of ordinances, providing for contracts 
for supplies and work in said cities, authorizing 
the increase of indebtedness and the creation 
of a sinking fund to redeem the same, defining 
and punishing certain offences in all of said 
cities, and providing for the incorporation and 
government of cities of the third class,’’ ap- 
proved the twenty-third day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy four, and the supplement to said act, 
approved the sixteenth day of June, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one, and are payable to said city treas- 
urer as ex-officio school treasurer under exist- 
ing laws; and the poor taxes collected there- 
under, are such poor taxes only as are levied by 
the proper poor authorities of the respective 
city. 

Sec. 9. The said treasurer, as collector of taxes, 
shall keep his office in the same place occupied 
by him as city treasurer, which shall be kept 
open for the receipt of taxes at all times during 
business hours. All printing and stationery 
supplies shall be furnished by the proper 
authorities, respectively. 

Sec. 10. The said treasurer, as collector of 
taxes, shall, at least once a month, pay over to 
himself as city treasurer and school treasurer, 
or charge himself therewith, all the city, school 
and poor taxes collected by him ; at the same 
time he shall make a return or report to the 
city controller, verified by affidavit, showing by 
whom and upon what properties the real estate 
city taxes have been paid, and also make a 
report and return to such officer or representa- 
tive of the board of school controllers, and to 
such other authority in said city as shall be 
entitled thereto, verified as aforesaid, showing 
by whom and upon what properties the real 
estate, school and poor taxes have been paid. 

Sec. 11. Upon the payment to said treasurer, 
as said collector, of any taxes assessed against 
real estate, it shall be his duty to satisfy the 
real estate taxes thus paid, upon the duplicates 
in his hands. He shall finally settle with the 
proper authorities all duplicates of taxes de- 
livered to him, on or before the first Monday of 
April following the date of the delivery of such 
duplicates, and pay over the amount charged 
against him, except such sums as he may be 
exonerated from collecting by the proper au- 
thorities, which exonerations may be made in 





the manner as heretofore practiced. 
Sec. 12, Upon the settlement of the duplicates | 
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of city and school taxes and of any poor taxes 
which by law are made a lien on real estate, it 
shall be the duty of the said city treasurer, as 
collector of said taxes, to make out schedules 
of said city, school or poor taxes uncollected 
upon his duplicates, with a brief description of 
the properties against which the same are 
assessed, for the purpose of having the same 
entered for lien or sold, in accordance with 
existing laws or Jaws which may be hereafter 
euacted. Each schedule shall be accompanied 
by his affidavit thereto, setting forth that after 
the proper efforts he could not find sufficient 
personal property out of which the said taxes 
or any part thereof could be made or collected, 
as provided by law: Provided, however, That 
the failure of the said collector to collect the 
said taxes from personal property, when the 
same could have been collected, shall not im- 
pair the lien thereof or affect any sale made for 
the collection thereof. And provided further, 
That in case any such collector shall make any 
wilfully false return, he shall be liable therefor 
to any person or persons injured thereby. The 
schedule of unpaid city taxes, hereinabove pro- 
vided for, shall be certified by said treasurer, 
as collector, to the city solicitor of the re- 
spective city, for filing in court, with the like 
force and effect as if certified by the city 
treasurer under existing laws. The schedule of 
unpaid school and poor taxes, when a lien, 
shall be certified to such officer or person as is 
now, or shall hereafter be, designated to receive 
the same for filing as alien in court; and where 
no such person is designated, the said schedule 
may be certified to the solicitor of the authority 
levying the tax, who may cause the said taxes 
to be registered as a lien in court, under exist- 
ing laws, and the certifying of the said schedules 
by the said treasurer, as a collector, shall in all 
cases have the like effect as if the same had 
been certified by the city treasurer, as aforesaid. 

Sec. 13. The final accounts and monthly re- 
turns of the said treasurer, as collector of taxes, 
shall be settled by the proper controllers or 
authorities entitled to examine and audit the 
same; and said collector shall, in settling his 
duplicates, state a separate account for each 
different tax collected by him. 

Sec. 14. The compensation or commission to 
the said treasurer, as collector of each particu- 
lar tax, shall be fixed by the respective author- 
ity levying the tax: Provided, however, That 
this compensation shall not, in any event, be 
less than one per centum on all taxes paid him 
before any penalty has been incurred, and five 
per centum on all taxes paid him after the 
penalty has been incurred. His compensation 
for collecting city taxes shall be paid by war- 
rant, but he shall have the right to retain his 
commission or compensation from and out of 
the other taxes collected by him. 

Sec. 15. All general acts or parts thereof in- 
consistent herewith, are hereby repealed, but 
this act shall not apply to any taxes the’col- 
lection of which is regulated by a local law. 

Approved—The 2oth day of June, A. D. 1go1. 

WILLIAM A. STONE 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the act of the General Assembly No. 285. 

W. W. Griest, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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was set by Lowell Mason to the music of the old tune 


The words of Hail Columbia were written by Joseph 
God $ ave the (Queen. The words of F le ig of the F ree, 


Hopkinson in Phil: idelphia, in 1798, for the Pre fr nt’s 


grin. There is always room for a new song that has init 
inything to suggest the thought of country, to stir prids 
in the flag, to quicken the patriotic heart-beat. Thi 
music is distinctive in character and known throughout 
the world, and the song is already sung very widely. 


Banner was written in Baltimore in 1814 by Francis 
Scott Key, and adapted to an old French air 

in England as ‘‘ Anacreon in Heaven,”’ and later 
America as ‘* Adams and Liberty.” My Country, tis = 
Thee, written in Boston in 1832 by Samuel F. Smith, 


long known 


March, then a very popular air. The Star Spangled = here given, go well to the Wedding March in Lohen- 
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1. Flag of the Free! fair-est t “ec! Borne thro’ the strife and the thunder of war, Ban-ner so 
2. Flag of the Free! all turn to thee,—Golden thy stars in the blue of their sky! Flag of the 
3. Flag of the brave, long may it wave! Chosen of God while His might we a-dore, High in the 
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Cho.—Flag of the Free, all hail to thee! Floating the fair-est on o-cean or shore, While thro’ the 
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bright with star-ry light, Float ev - er proudly fron suntain to shore [ Final endin 
brave! foes let them rave,—Crimson thy bars floating ¢ | n hig 
van, for sorry of man, Symbol of Right thro’ the years passing o'er; 
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Sa - ges of old thy com- ing fore-saw, ‘m- pire of jus - tice, om -pire of law; 
Splendid thy sto - ry, might-y to save, Matctllens thy beau- ty on land or wave, 
Flower of the a - ges, promised of yore, Flower of the a - ges, fade nev - er - more! 
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Flag of our fa - thers! round all the world Blest of the millions wher-ev-er un - hinted: 


Heroes have borne the ea-loft in the fray, Foemen who scorned thee have all passed a- way; 
Emblem of Free - dom, ** Ma - ny_ in One,” O’er thee thine ea - gle, bird of the sun; 
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ler-ror to ty - rants, hope e slave, Spread thy fair folds to shield and 
Pride of our coun- try, hon - ored a - far, Scatter each cloud that would dim but 
All hail, ‘* Old Glory!” hearts ap to sé low from the nations the world looks to 
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